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Jim’s looking better now. In a week or so he’ll be back at the 
plant, the doctor says. That is if his ulcers don’t act up again. 
In Jim’s case it was a matter of too much work, worry and 
irregular meals . . . providing he took time to eat at all. 

A hundred times over Jim’s promised himself to slow down 
when he goes back. But it’s hard for a Production Superinten- 
dent to take it easy when his shop is running into one problem 
after another. Poor quality . . . Slipping sales. Mounting costs 


























due to overtime and ingredient waste. Too bad Jim doesn’t 
know there’s an easy solution to his production problems 
close at hand. International’s ‘““Bakery-Proved’’* Flours mean 
consistently uniform products, day in and day out... and 
result in savings and sales increases that make cost accounting 
people sit up and take notice. 

Don’t find out the hard way. There is no substitute for 
International’s full line of ‘“‘Bakery-Proved” Flours. 


“TRADE MARK 
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Bakery Mixes, skilled hands 
serve you better because: 





ingredients, your skilled help © — 
is hampered because: we 





eTime spent on scaling and 
blending is cut to a minimum. 
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t= e@Too much time is used up in - 
~ routine scaling and blending. _- 





© More time is available for the 
operations where skill counts 


- @Too little time is left for indi- ~- 
—— vidual handling and expert — 
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finishing. | most. = 
\ | i E wz. Prove the advantages of Pillsbury Bakery Qi \) | , 
—_— Zp, Mixes for yourself . . . by having your =o is (EA 


Pillsbury salesman or jobber arrange a 
trial order under our MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE. 


Save Time with PILLSBURY BAKERY MIXES 


An outstanding line of modern mixes for all types of SWEET GOODS 
... for CAKES... for Raised and Cake DOUGHNUTS 


PILLSBURY MILLs, INC., General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. 
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Whether it’s burlap from India, plain cotton 
sheetings from the South, or a fancy weave from 
one of the Northern mills, you can be sure Percy 


Kent will supply your requirements if possible. 


NEW FABRICS. Percy Kent's reputation for “Always Something New” 
has given P/K customers first choice of the output of the nation’s leading 
mills. P/K bags have been out in front in supplying wanted materials that 


appeal to the housewife for her re-use in dressmaking and for household needs. 


IN DESIGN, too, Percy Kent has led the way for the benefit of millers and feed 
manufacturers who realize the bag-appeal of colorful, fashion-right patterns .. . such as 


Tint Sacks, Ken-Stripes, Walt Disney Ken-Prints, Brocades, and now Hawaiian Ken-Prints! 


PRINTING QUALITY also has been given important consideration . . . from Percy 


Kent's pioneering of “fugitive” wash-out inks for direct printing . .. to the recent 


introduction of “magazine quality” full-color offset printing. 


It’s all yours at Percy Kent where “Always Something New” is more than a 


slogan— it's a policy —with no limit. 


Kansas City « Buffalo « New York 
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“THERE IS NO 

SUBSTITUTE 

FOR QUALITY” 
A LLL TT 


WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 


Quality and Shop Performance 











BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of-HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 








FLOUR, GRAIN and GRAIN PRODUCTS 


When routed via Chicago; C.S.S. & S.B. to 
eastern markets, are assured personalized, 
expeditious handling. 


The Central West is served by our offices as listed below: 


E. IRBER, General Agent, 316 Corn Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
G. W. SISK, General Agent, 800 Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
F. A. STEFFANIAK, General Agent, 406 Merchants Bank Bldg., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Chicago South Shore & South Bend Railroad 


Wm. PETERSEN, Vice President 330 South Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
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CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES: One year $4, two years $7, in U.S. or 
U.S. Possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year for 
postage to other countries. Single copy 20¢. Entered as Second Class 
Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. Change of Address—Readers 
are urged to give prompt notice and to anticipate change in near 
future by two weeks’ advance notice. Ask postman for form 22-S 
to advise of this change. 

CABLE ADDRESS: “Palmking,” Minneapolis, New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City and Toronto. 

TELETYPE CALL NUMBERS: Minneapolis, MP 179; Kansas 
City, KC 295; Chicago, CG 340; New York, NY 1-2452; Washing- 
ton, D.C., WA 82. 
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/ WM KELLY 
|MILLING 
\ COMPANY 








Combination 


There is a combination of KELLY’S FAMOUS quality and 
jobber sales effort that can’t be beaten for building a flour jobbing 
business. It works because KELLY’S FAMOUS wins friends 
so readily and holds them so permanently. 








Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 





The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5.000 Sacks HUTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
EE 














THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Named for a famous 
Indian Chief.... 


SLEEPY @ EYE flours have been doing their 
duty day after day for over half a century in bake-shops large and small all over the 
country. 


With the changes in freight rate structure and in flour distributing methods (and the 
consequent decline of the Northwest as an economical milling center) SLEEPY @ EYE 
flours originally milled in Sleepy Eye, Minn., have for many years been milled-in-transit 
at St. Louis. 


The old SLEEPY @ _ EYE standards of milling have been strictly adhered to and 
improved upon in our St. Louis mill. The result is strong, pure spring wheat flours of 
unsurpassed quality. The maintenance of SLEEPY @ EYE as pure spring wheat flours 
permits the baker who wants to blend them with other flours to do so on an exact 
percentage basis. 


The highest grades of Southwestern Hard Winter wheat and Cake flours can be 
shipped from our St. Louis mills in the same car with SLEEPY @ EYE Spring 
Wheat flour. 





THE SLEEPY <2 EYE MILLS 


Division of 


SLEEPY <® EYE BRANDS 
eSCOUT e CHIEF 
*BRAVE * SQUAW 


® MUSTANG 


each a different flour 
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Choose Chase for all 5 features 


Having the right bag for your product 
is an important decision that should not 
be left to chance. Chase Bags are de- 
signed to provide protection, they are 
good-looking, they will help increase 
sales! Your Chase Salesman is an ex- 
pert in analyzing packaging require- 
ments. He will be glad to specify the 
container which best meets your needs. 


Bags for all industry and agriculture + cotton bags of x | OO. Sage 
all kinds : frre Ze, 
© paper and Fist a 


Multiwall bags 


- 


ee 


Sess 







; 4 * Saxolin open mesh bags 


218472 
% R * combination bags, liners 


“yy, ~ and specialties 


* Topmill burlap bags 


oo (fee Bile Page... Bette Buy Chate 
Cc ca | A Sy E BAG CO. sincta sats offices: 309 w. sacKsON BLv0., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BOISE « DALLAS « TOLEDO e DENVER © DETROIT ¢ MEMPHIS ¢@ BUFFALO ¢« ST.LOUIS «© NEW YORK e CLEVELAND © MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH « KANSAS CITY « LOS ANGELES « MINNEAPOLIS ¢ GOSHEN,IND, © PHILADELPHIA « NEW ORLEANS © ORLANDO, FLA. © SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY © PORTLAND, ORE. © REIDSVILLE,N.C. © HARLINGEN, TEXAS @ CHAGRIN FALLS, O. e WORCESTER, MASS. « CROSSETT, ARK, » SAN FRANCISCO 
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@ Recently the Pittsburgh Pirates dumped a cool $100,000 into the 
lap of an untried high school boy, just as a bonus for him to sign 
up as a pitcher. It seems there was a time when the Pittsburgh 
Club wasn’t so reckless with its gold. For once in the long ago, 
Pittsburgh refused to sign up a rookie pitcher because he de- 
manded a bonus of nine dollars—the price of a railroad ticket, 
He was a pitcher from the sandlots of Idaho. So that unwanted 
pitcher wound up with the Washington Senators and remained 
with them for 20 years, where he became the immortal— 
Walter Johnson! 


Moral—don’t be slow with your dough when old man oppor: 


tunity asks for a one-way ticket to your address! Seriously 
though, wise investment has been a cornerstone of Commander: 
Larabee’s success in serving America’s bakers. 
Millions of dollars have been invested in labora- 
tories, giant mills and huge storage facilities .. . 
to assure you of finer flour, precision-milled to 
high performance standards. There is a Com- 
mander-Larabee Flour that will suit your needs 


. try it yourself—youll see what we mean. 


MINNEAPOLIS © 2 + MINNESOTA 
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Cold Wave Checks Wheat Growth 





WINTER CROP GROWTH SLOWED; 
NORTHWEST SEEDING DELAYED 





Good Growing Weather Needed in Principal Sections of 
Wheat Belt; Larger Outturn Than Forecast 
by USDA Held Possible 


Abnormally low temperatures pre- 
vailed early this week over the hard 
winter wheat belt of the Southwest 
and this unseasonal weather con- 
tinued to hold back the development 
of the wheat plant. Freezing weath- 
er was recorded at weather stations 
throughout most of Kansas and Ne- 
braska, but it was not believed that 
the drop was low enough to cause 
damage in itself 

Meanwhile, progress of spring 
wheat seeding in the Northwest was 
delayed further. Ground freezing at 
night prevented any appreciable 
amount of soil preparation even in 
the areas which had expected to get 
well under way during the week, the 
Occident Elevator Division of Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. reports. There was 
practically no precipitation. 

The season is getting late, and at 
the moment is quite comparable to 
progress last year on this date, Oc- 
cident comments. 

Warm, dry weather is needed for 
the next two to four weeks in the 
Northwest. 

In the winter wheat area cold 
weather has given some of the de- 
structive insects a chance to con- 
tinue damage to the crop and warm 
weather would be most welcome. As 
a result of good rains and snows 
in the past fortnight, the moisture 
situation is favorable at the moment 
and the crop would respond readily 
to growing weather. Until this de- 
velopment takes place, the full ex- 
tent of the damage wrought by the 
dry cold winter will remain largely 
a matter of estimate. 


Estimate Trimmed 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture’s April crop report, issued last 
week, estimated 1951 winter wheat 
production at 726,512,000 bu. This 
compares with 750,666,000 harvested 
last year, average output of 791,764,- 
000 bu. and the preliminary forecast 
made last December of 899,096,- 
000 bu 

The report, while showing a sharp 
decline in prospects, was much less 
pessimistic than some recent private 
crop observations. Continued dry 
weather and damage by aphis and 
cutworms during March resulted in 
heavy abandonment and_ reduced 
yield prospects on the surviving acre- 
age, USDA pointed out. (The crop 
report also included estimates of 
grain stocks on farms. See table on 
page 9.) 

The government report for Kan- 
sas, on the basis of April 1 condi- 
tions, showed that about 19% of the 
acreage seeded last fall was in very 
poor shape, having an average con- 
dition of 38%. This section is in the 
extreme southwestern part of the 
state. Another 11% of the acreage 
just north of this district has a rated 
average condition of only 48%. 

The extreme northwestern coun- 
ties, with about 10% of the total 
area, report a subnormal condition 


of 68%. The remaining 60% of the 
Kansas wheat area is given a con- 
dition figure of 71% to 85%, which 
is normal or better for this time of 
year. It is believed by the trade that 
the low condition of the crop in the 
northwestern counties could be im- 
proved with good weather hereafter. 
Thus, the April estimate probably 
would be considerably enlarged if 
subsequent developments favor the 
crop. 

After a crop inspection trip last 
week, Dr. R. H. Painter, Kansas 
State College entomologist, said the 
next two weeks will be critical for 
wheat in central and northern Kan- 
sas. He found “outbreak” numbers of 
cutworms in some fields in most of 
this area. Retarded by cold, the plant 
is unusually susceptible to cutworm 





damage now, the professor said, and 
favorable weather is needed for 
wheat to outgrow this hazard. Dr. 
Painter found greenbugs relatively 
scarce except in some counties in 
southwestern Kansas and said this 
pest is now more liable to injure 
spring barley and oats than wheat. 
Fields Plowed Up 

Such a comeback is not likely in 
Oklahoma and Texas, where the 
drouth last winter was more extend- 
ed and the crop further along toward 
harvest. Some improvement has oc- 
curred in the western districts of 
these states since the rains ten days 
ago, but damage to small grains by 
greenbugs and cutworms has con- 
tinued because of the cool tempera- 
tures. Farmers are reported to be 
spraying fields which show promise 
of making a crop, but poorer stands 
are being plowed up for planting to 
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grain sorghums or cotton. This re- 
duces the chances of any “miracle” 
recoveries such as occasionally have 
taken place in the past. 

Nebraska shows the best average 
condition of any of the major hard 
winter wheat states. 





Grain Stocks on Farms April I 


Average 1940 
%* 1,000 bu 


Crop 


c 
Corn for grain 17.1 
Wheat 22.1 
Oats 36.7 
Barley +28 
Rye 715.9 
Soybeans t19.1 
*Per cent of previous vear's crop 





1950 1951 
ae 1,000 bu 
17.6 1,353 


106 








Floods on Mississippi, Minnesota 


Rivers Force 3 Mill Shutdowns 


MINNEAPOLIS — Floods on _ the 
Minnesota and Mississippi Rivers 
have affected at least three Min- 
nesota flour mills during the past 
week. 

Most seriously affected is the plant 
of the Bay State Milling Co. at Wi- 
nona on the Mississippi River which 
at noon April 16 was 3.8 ft. over 
flood stage. 

Frank J. Allen, general manager 
of the Bay State firm, said April 16 
that high water had forced shut- 
downs in the flour mill and elevator. 
The water was about one foot over 
the tracks on the mill siding. He 
said that a number of pumps are 
being used in the mill and elevator 
to prevent any serious damage. 

It was necessary, Mr. Allen said, 
to move storage files and other equip- 
ment from the basement of the Bay 
State office building April 15 when 
the level of the river rose rapidly. 

The flood situation in Winona is 
the worst since 1880 and a consid- 
erable portion of the town is flooded. 

Operations were suspended in the 
flour mills of the Hubbard Milling 
Co, at Mankato, Minn., and the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co. at New Ulm, Minn., 
last week. W. J. Arnold, superintend- 
ent of the Hubbard plant, said that 
his company’s flour mill was shut 
down from April 6 to 16 because of 
high water on the Minnesota River. 
Seepage into a pit housing the mill's 
rope drive forced the shutdown, he 
said. The company was able to op- 
erate its formula feed plant, however. 

C. R. Veeck, production superin- 
tendent of the Eagle company at 
New Ulm, whose mill also is locat- 
ed near the Minnesota River, said 
that his company’s flour mill was 


shut down because of water in the 
grain elevator, making it impossible 
to get wheat to the mill. Damage 
at the New Ulm plant was negligible, 
since all motors, elevator belts, etc., 
were pulled. 

Fred R. Haase, superintendent of 
the Tennant & Hoyt Co. flour mill 
at Lake City, Minn., on the Missis- 
sippi River, said that his company’s 
property was on high ground and 
out of danger from the flood water. 
He said that the mill would con- 
tinue operations unless the railroads 
were forced to suspend traffic. 

Otto F. Wilke, general superin- 
tendent of King Midas Flour Mills, 
Hastings, Minn., reported that his 
company’s property was not in any 
danger from the Mississippi River. 
The King Midas plant at Hastings 
is on the Vermillion River, a tribu- 
tary of the Mississippi, and Mr. Wilke 
did not anticipate any trouble unless 
the flood water should back up in 


the Vermillion. 

There are two mills at Red Wing, 
Minn., which is on the Mississippi 
River, but both are high enough to 
escape flood waters. The mills are 
LaGrange Mills and the Red Wing 
Milling Co. 

At Wabasha, Minn., on the Missis- 
sippi River, the International Milling 
Co. property is not in any danger 
of damage by flood water. An electric 
power sub-station serving the mill, 
however, was threatened and power 
company employees believe that. an 
interruption in power can be avoided. 

The Mississippi flood crest was 
moving down river from St. Paul 
April 16 after almost equalling the 
record high point. 

Flour mills in Minneapolis below 
St. Anthony Falls are not in any 
danger. These include the Dakota 
mill of King Midas Flour Mills, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Standard Milling Co. 
and Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 





Pancakes for Flood Victims 





Pillsbury Supplies Flour, Kitchen Staff 


MANKATO, MINN. — Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, sent 1,000 Ib. 
pancake flour and five employees to 
Mankato last week to help feed flood 
victims and rescue workers. 

The employees manned an emer- 
gency kitchen in the Mankato Ar- 
mory from 7 o’clock one morning to 
3 o'clock the following morning, serv- 
ing 2,500 persons from the flooded 


area. 

The emergency rations were sent 
into this southern Minnesota commu- 
nity when the Minnesota River flood- 


ed adjoining North Mankato and 
parts of Mankato, leaving hundreds 
of persons homeless. 

Five hundred pounds of pancake 
flour and coffee were shipped to Man- 
kato by truck from Minneapolis, an- 
other 500 lb. were sent from Pills- 
bury’s district warehouse at Waseca, 
Minn. 

The employees who prepared and 
served the pancakes were Dean Thom- 
as, George Keister, Paul Saunders 
and Arlo Lang of the Minneapolis 
sales staff and Ed Roberts, manager 
of the warehouse at Waseca, 





—— 
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PREPARE FOR GOLF SEASON—Members of the Bakers Club of Chicago 
and golfing personalities are shown above as the Bakers Club prepares for 
the coming golf season by getting some first-hand advice. From left to 
right are Charles Penna, pro at the Beverly Country Club, Chicago; John 
P. Garrow, Chapman & Smith Co., Chicago; Lew Waldron, Columbia Chemi- 
sal Co., Chicago, who acted as master of ceremonies, and William Gordon, 
president of the Illinois section, Chicago Golf Assn:, and pro at the Tam 
O'Shanter Country Club, Niles, Ill. The “instruction” took place at a golf 
luncheon held in conjunction with the March birthday party of the bakers’ 


club, with Mr. Garrow presiding. 





PROGRAM PLAN URGED FOR 
SELF-RISING FLOUR INSTITUTE 


Cooperation of Millers, Blenders Sought; Program to Be 


Aimed at Home Economists in Schools; Celian 
H. Lewis Named President 


BILOXI, MISS.-—Immediate steps to 
develop a coordinated individual pro- 
gram for the advancement of self- 
rising flour were urged during the 
17th annual meeting of the Self-Ris- 
ing Flour Institute, Inc., held in Bil- 
oxi April 6-7. 

The suggestion was made at a 
board of directors meeting by C. B. 
Nichols, Happyvale Flour Mills, Grif- 
fin, Ga., who urged that the program 
be aimed especially at home econo- 
mist groups in the schools and col- 
leges. 

Cohen T. Williams, Royal, Barry- 
Carter Mills, Inc., Nashville, suggest- 
ed that the first step in developing 
such a program should be to enlist 
the support of as many millers and 
blenders as possible. Those at the 
directors meeting agreed to serve as 
a membership committee to secure 
the participation of millers and blend- 
ers in the program. The subject will 
be one of the principal topics of dis- 
cussion at the fall meeting of the 
institute. 

A well-rounded program for the 
advancement of self-rising flour also 
was urged in the report by Allen R 
Cornelius, Nashville, institute secre- 
tary, who said it should be a coordi- 
nated individual program, not a co- 
operative venture. 


Celian H. Lewis Named 


Elected on a unanimous ballot were 
these officers: Celian H. Lewis, Sun- 
flower Mills, Indianola, Miss., presi- 
dent; Jerry V. King, Keco Milling 
Co., McKenzie, Tenn., vice president; 
Cc. C. Cowan, Southland Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Nashville, treasurer; L. L. 
Langford, the Russell Co., Jackson, 
Miss.; L. A. Brooks, Cosby-Hodges 
Milling Co., Birmingham, J. K. Goode, 


Nashville Roller Mills, G. F. Geiger, 
and Mr. Williams, all members of 
the board of directors, and Mr. Cor- 
nelius, secretary 

Principal speaker at the conven- 
tion was Paul M. Marshall, vice presi- 
dent, National Soft Wheat Millers 
Assn., who was introduced by J. R. 
Smithson, the Attala Co., Kosciusko, 
Miss 

Speaking on the subject “Price Con- 
trols Up-to-Date,’’ Mr. Marshall said 
that preliminary work of construct- 
ing a permanent price ceiling regula- 
tion for flour was about completed, 
but that no one could say what the 
ceiling prices will be, inasmuch as 
this factor will not be considered un- 
til wheat reaches the parity level. 

Because the law has tied the con- 
trol of flour prices to wheat parity, 
Mr. Marshall doubted that the regu- 
lation would be issued soon. He said 
he felt there was a desperate need for 
better controls for the wheat flour 
industry and that conditions under 
which the industry now has to oper- 
ate are intolerable. More exact regu- 
lations should be welcomed, he said. 

Political Aspects 

He declared that he was concerned 
over the political aspects of the con- 
trol effort. His first concern was that 
the possibility of subsidies being used 
to hold down flour prices still is a 
threat. He said he was certain that 
the millers wanted no part of an- 
other subsidy scheme. 

Mr. Marshall said he also is con- 
cerned over the ebb and flow of the 
political tide, which may lead to a 
watering down of the present control 
program to the point of utter chaos 

At present, he said, control of flour 
prices is hinged on parity, and in the 


endless circle of inflation, parity is a 
fleeting thing that might never be 
caught. 

The secretary’s report disclosed 
that since October the institute 
gained two new members, Chas. Pfizer 
& Co., Inc., and the Morris Milling 
Co. Another member, Monsanto 
Chemical Co., was reinstated. These 
memberships brought the strength of 
the organization to 21 regular mem- 
bers, 21 allied members and eight 
associate members, a total of 50. 
Alabama Flour Mills, Decatur, Ala., 
joined the institute during the con- 
vention. Registration totaled 68, of 
whom 26 were ladies. 

At the request of Mr. Williams, 
chairman, the secretary read the re- 
port of the executive committee, 
which cautioned against relaxation in 
alertness to new and proposed federal 
controls. The committee feels that 
tighter controls over the industry 
may come sooner than generally ex- 
pected, the report stated. 

The secretary also submitted 
annual financial statement, which 
showed receipts for the fiscal year 
of $4,243.65 and disbursements of 
$3,863.02. 

B. L. Davis in Charge 

B. L. Davis, the Russell Co., Merid- 
ian, Miss., vice president, was in 
charge of the business session, in the 
absence of D. B. Gambill, Ballard & 
Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville, president 

The board of directors decided that 
the fall meeting will be held in At- 
lanta in October or early November. 

Rain interfered with several of the 
entertainment features of the conven- 
tion, cutting down the attendance of 
the Bellingrath Garden tour and de- 
laying the golf tournament. 

The convention schedule also in- 
cluded a group luncheon, seafood jam- 
boree and group breakfast. 

Allied members who were hosts to 
the seafood jamboree and a cocktail 
party were Bemis Bro. Bag Co.; J. B. 
Smith, Diamond Crystal-Colonial Salt 
Co., St. Clair, Mich.; James M. Doty, 
Doty Technical Laboratories, Kansas 


the 





Fred L. Cobb 


TO ADDRESS MNF—Delegates to 
the Millers National Federation con- 
vention at the Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel, Chicago, May 14-16, will be given 
an opportunity to hear Fred L. Cobb, 
Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Green Bay, 
Wis. Mr. Cobb will appear on the 
program in his capacity as chairman 
of the bakers’ committee which con- 
fers with the MNF’s bakery relations 
committee. He is well known as an 
entertaining and capable speaker. 
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RETAIL BAKERY SALES 
REPORTED DOWN 


WASHINGTON — Sales of retail 
bakeries during February were 1% 
lower than sales during the previous 
month, according to a report of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce. How- 
ever, February sales were 3% above 
those of the same month last year. 
Sales during 1951 were reported 4% 
higher than the same period in 1950. 


City; Frank Kerr and S. A. Benedict, 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, New Or- 
leans; E. P. Scown, Merck & Co., 
Inc., Nashville; Sam R. Clement, G. 
C. Davis, E. A. McAdam, C. B. Single- 
ton, Jr., and John B. Trotter, Mon- 
santo Chemical Co.; John P. Rober- 
son, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Atlanta; 
Joseph D. Crump, Semmes Bag Co., 
Memphis; Lyle P. Carmony, Sterwin 
Chemicals, Inc., St. Louis; E. Glenn 
Fite, Victor Chemical Works, Nash- 
ville; R. W. Chalk, Wallace & Tier- 
nan Co., Greensboro, N.C., and John 
T. Sugg, Werthan Bag Corp., Nash- 
ville. 

Serving on the convention program 
committee were Mr. Davis, general 
chairman; Charles E. Brown, Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Green- 
wood, Miss., associate chairman; Mr. 
Lewis; Mr. Smithson; Jerry V. King; 
James R. King, Barry-Carter Milling 
Co., Lebanon, Tenn.; Mr. Fite; Lee 
A. Bowman, Scott County Milling 
Co., Sikeston, Mo.; Mr. Carmony, Mr. 
Sugg, and Earl W. Fuqua, Consolidat- 
ed Flour Mills, Little Rock. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. 
REPORTS RECORD SALES 


NEW YORK-—Sales volume of the 
National Biscuit Co. for the first 
quarter this year was at a record 
high, George H. Coppers, president, 
reported at the annual meeting. 

Sales were placed at $81,196,478 
for the quarter, against $72,673,140 in 
the like period of 1950. Net profit for 
the first three months this year was 
$4,005,533, equal to 57¢ a common 
share, compared with $4,976,521, or 
72¢ a share, in the initial quarter of 
1950, George A. Mitchell, financial 
vice president, disclosed. 

Net profit of the 12 months ended 
last March 31 was $20,139,443, equal 
to $2.93 a share, against $21,353,891, 
or $3.12 a share in the previous 12 
months. The increase in income taxes 
for the first quarter this year amount- 
ed to 10¢ a share, Mr. Coppers said. 
He also cited price freezes and in- 
creased costs as leading to reduced 
profits. 


——BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Increase in 
Interstate Common 
Stock Authorized 


KANSAS CITY — Stockholders of 
the Interstate Bakeries Corp., Kan- 
sas City, April 10 approved the plan 
to increase the authorized common 
stock of the company from 400,000 
to 800,000 shares in order to permit 
directors to vote a 100% stock divi- 
dend. 

The distribution will be made April 
25 to stockholders of record April 
11. After the distribution 610,884 
shares of common will be outstand- 
ing. 

At the same time the sockholders 
authorized the transfer of $6,750,000 
from the surplus account to increase 
the stated value of 75,000 shares of 
preferred stock from $10 to $100 
per share. 
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New Red Star 
Yeast Plant in 
South Under Way 


MILWAUKEE The Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co. has announced 
plans for a new $1,500,000 yeast pro- 
ducing plant in New Orleans, ground 
for which has been broken. 

According to Russell D. L. Wirth, 
president, the plant is being con- 
structed “to meet the continually in- 
creasing demands of the baking in- 
dustry and the armed forces.” Pro- 
duction of active dry yeast will be 
featured by the new unit which will 
be composed of a main building, 
three stories high, and containing 50,- 
000 sq. ft. of space, and two one-story 
buildings on either side. One will be 
for office and laboratory, the other 
a machine shop. Also to be erected 
will be a 292 ft. wharf. The entire 
project is expected to be completed 
by mid-1952, Mr. Wirth said. 

The plant will be the first yeast 
manufacturing unit in the South. It 
will have a starting capacity of 2,000,- 
000 lb. of active dry yeast annually. 
It will be designed to make it pos- 
sible to increase capacity as required. 
About 75 persons will be employed 

Red Star Yeast, in business here 
since 1882, has two plants in Milwau- 
kee 

Actual construction of the plant 
will get under way April 18 following 
a civic dinner at the International 
House in New Orleans. 


———SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Program Complete 


for Kansas Grain 


Dealers Convention 


WICHITA—Both state and nation- 
al authorities on matters pertinent 
to the grain and feed industries will 
be on the program of the Kansas 
Grain, Feed & Seed Dealers Assn. 
annual convention at the Hotel 
Broadview in Wichita May 11-12. 
Two luncheons, a banquet and an 
exhibit are extra events which will 
be held in conjunction with the 54th 
meeting of the group. 
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Leading speakers on the program 
include Roy Freeland, secretary of 
the Kansas State Board of Agricul- 
ture, Topeka; Dr. C. O. Grandfield, 
agronomist, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan; E. G. Cherbonnier, feed 
consultant, Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn., St. Louis; R. E. 
Clark, manager, closed car section, 
Association of American Railroads, 
Washington; A. W. Erickson, Fields 
Notes Crop Reporting Service, Min- 
neapolis; V. J. Kelso, vice president, 
Corn States Hybrid Service, Des 
Moines; W. N. Ostenberg, superin- 
tendent of schools, Salina; and Ray 
B. Bowden, executive vice president, 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn., 
Washington. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Amount of Latin 
American Drafts 
Outstanding Gains 


KANSAS CITY — For the fifth 
consecutive month the amount of 
outstanding Latin American drafts 
in process of collection advanced, 
Bror W. Unge, manager of the for- 
eign department, City National Bank 
& Trust Co., Kansas City, reported 
last week. In addition, there was a 
small increase in the relative number 
of drafts paid promptly and a record 
rise in outstanding confirmed letters 
of credit. 

Aggregate amount of drafts ad- 
vanced $2 million in February and 
the relative number of drafts paid 
promptly increased to 67%. Out- 
standing letters of credit totaled 
$270 million in February, compared 
with $233 million a month earlier. 

The rise in Latin America’s out- 
standing draft indebtedness was 
occasioned principally by an increase 
of $3.9 million in the Brazilian total, 
Mr. Unge stated. This brought out 
the point that with exports to Brazil 
generally on the increase in 1951, 
flour did not share in much of the 
trading activity. Brazil is still short 
of U.S. funds. 

Outstanding letters of credit ad- 
vanced $37 million during the month 
of February to the highest amount 
since 1947. The rise was spread over 
a large number of Latin American 
countries, and the increase for Mex- 
ico was particularly great. 
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The Northwestern Miller Almanack 


OR nearly half a century THE NortHWESTERN MILLER has made 

available to the trades it serves an annual compilation of facts 
and statistics of the flour, feed, grain and baking industries. This 
information comes to its readers in THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 
ALMANACK, which reaches subscribers of THE NorTHWESTERN 
MULLER free of charge. The 1951 edition of the ALMANACK will appear 
as Section II of THE NortHWESTERN MILLER of April 24. 

All numbers of THE NortHWESTERN MILLER deserve preserva- 
tion for reference, but this particularly is true of Section II of the 
ALMANACK Number. It is a reference work unexampled in the field 
occupied by the industries this journal delights to serve. 

Basically the ALMANACK is concerned with statistics of price, 
supply, production and distribution, but the factual background of 
trade custom, government regulation and industrial self-control has 
grown to large proportions and is given increasing attention by the 
ALMANACK’s compilers. 

The information brought together this year is both current and 
historical. It is designed to supply all essential data, statistical and 
otherwise, which is obtainable through government and private 
sources, including THe NorTHWESTERN MILLER’s own widespread 
facilities. In no other publication is this information available in 
such readily accessible and convenient form. 
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HERMAN STEEN TO TALK 
AT OKLAHOMA MEETING 


OKLAHOMA CITY — Herman 
Steen, vice president of the Millers 
National Federation, Chicago, will be 
the principal speaker at the annual 
meeting of the Oklahoma Millers 
Assn., which will take place at the 
Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City, May 4. 

Mr. Steen will address the millers 
at the annual banquet at 6:30 p.m. 
The afternoon business session will 
begin at 2:30 in the East Room of 
the hotel. 

———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
KANSAS ELEVATOR DESTROYED 

HOME CITY, KANSAS — Fire de- 
stroyed the Continental Grain Co. 
elevator, about 1,300 bu. corn and 


ALEXANDER BROS. FIRM 
SOLD TO NEW COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA—Alexander Bros. 
Belting Co., a newly formed corpora- 
tion, has purchased Alexander Bros., 
Philadelphia, and Charlotte Leath- 
er Belting Co., Charlotte, N.C., from 
Armour & Co. The new company will 
operate as Alexander Bros. Belting 
Co., with the Charlotte firm as a 
division of the company. 

H. G. Watson has been appointed 
general sales manager of the com- 
pany. 

BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MORE FEED GRAINS 

WASHINGTON — Increased pro- 
duction of feed grains in 1951 is be- 
ing urged by the U.S. Department 





800 bu. wheat here recently. 


of Agriculture. 





Henry D. Pahl 


R. H. Hommel 


W. J. Simpson 


Paul T. Rothwell 


MNF ELECTS DIRECTORS—tThe milling industry executives shown above, 
along with J. H. Rathbone, Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, have been 
named new directars of the Millers National Federation. Henry D. Pahl, 
Mennel Milling Co.f Toledo, represents District No. 1; R. H. Hommel, Schultz, 
Baujan & Co., Beardstown, Ill, District No. 2; W. J. Simpson, Owensboro, 


(Ky.) Milling Co., D'strict No. 2; Mr. Rathbone represents District No. 3, 
and Paul T. Rothwell, Bay State Milling Co., Boston, represents District No. 
5. Howard Files, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was formally returned as 
president of the MNF. John L, Locke, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, im- 
mediate past president, will remain on the board for another year. 
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Price Control Developments Outlined 





INDUSTRY ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


OPPOSES PRICE CURBS ON RYE 


Flour, Bread Now Expected to Be Excluded From Cov- 
erage of General Manufacturers’ Regulation— 
Flour Mixes, Cereals May Be Covered 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON The period of 
gestation of price control in the ce- 
real industries was uneventful last 
week, except for the continuing fact 
that the original condition remained. 
There was no delivery of the infant 
but the price control doctors studied 
the patient. 

First, the opening meeting of the 
rye industry advisory committee was 
held. Office of Price Stabilization of- 
ficials fear that rye may break 
through parity, and they want to 
have a ceiling order ready. The rye 
farm price is now about 14¢ bu. be- 
low parity. (Members of the rye in- 
dustry committee are listed in an 
accompanying story.) 

Held Unnecessary 

Industry committee members pro- 
tested issuance of a price control 
order on that commodity on grounds 
that rye is inconsequential in the 
cost of living. Less than 5 million 
bushels of rye are ground into flour 
for human food each year. It also 
was noted that 25% of the crop is 
used as seed. 

Committee members said that if 
controls are placed on wheat and 
corn, runaway rye prices could be 
prevented by controlling exports. 

The diagnosis that rye controls are 
unnecessary was rejected by OPS 
specialists on grounds that they did 
not have the authority to approve 
this recommendation under General 
Ceiling Price Regulation rules. Un- 
der GCPR as amended, once a com- 
modity hits parity, it automatically 
goes under price control within five 
days and a specific dollars and cents 
price regulation should be issued. 

An unusual situation exists, how- 
ever, for hogs, which have been over 
parity since January. Specific hog 
ceilings are not forthcoming, indicat- 
ing that there may be some U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture pressure to 
boost the price ceiling level which 
OPS officials contemplate. 

Market Differentials 

The next point the rye industry 
committee raised was that of market 
differentials. It proposed that a full 
freight differential be adopted. USDA 
representatives on the OPS commit- 
tee were not favorably disposed to 
this suggestion and asked that the 
matter be referred to USDA for more 
consideration. 

In reporting the rye industry ad- 
visory committee session, OPS said 
that USDA had recommended that 
rye seed be uncontrolled. The De- 
fense Act already provides that seed 
be exempted from price control, 
which makes the USDA recommenda- 
tion a formality. 

The parity-price control level for 
rye at Chicago now appears to be 
about $2.09 bu. If this level were 


F. H. Ludington, Jr. 


PROMOTED—At a recent meeting 
of the Chase Bag Co. board of direc- 
tors, F. H. Ludington, Jr., was made 
assistant vice president of the com- 
pany. He has been serving in a man- 
agerial capacity at the Chase branch 
in Philadelphia. His new headquarters 
will be in the Chase executive offices 
in New York City where he will as- 
sist C. S. Sheldon, vice president and 
treasurer in charge of manufactur- 
ing, production and engineering. 





reached, rye would be brought under 
control within five days, and a price 
order would be issued for the com- 
modity. 

Flour Not Included 

In regard to the prospective gen- 
eral .manufacturers’ price order, a 
last minute decision seems to indi- 
cate that flour will be excluded from 
coverage of the order. Bakers also 
are now expected to be excluded 
However, dry groceries such as ce- 
reals and flour mixes will be caught 
under the general order, according to 
prominent OPS food price specialists. 

A flour miller who only mills flour 
will, according to latest plans, be ex- 
cluded. If he is also a cereal manu- 
facturer or a producer of flour mixes, 
he will be covered in that respect. 
Thus, a miller who produces both 
flour and flour mixes is covered in one 
respect but not in the other, 

The OPS time-table for issuance of 
the manufacturers’ order now is late 
this week. 

Meanwhile invitations have gone 
out to the trade to have selected 
members act as members of a wheat 
industry advisory committee. OPS wil! 
not disclose the invitation list until 
acceptances have been received. 

The flaxseed order is held up since 





the price of that commodity is well 
below parity. No action is likely this 
week. 

A fishmeal order is at the legal level 
of OPS and may be issued any time, 
depending on the availability of OPS 
attorneys to consult or reconsult with 
price officials. Only a miracle can 
produce the fishmeal price order this 
week. 

Soybean Order 

The soybean oil meal order, which 
includes the feed industry price or- 
der in part, is due for amendment to 
clarify prices for country elevators 
buying from farmers. OPS intends to 
issue an amendment to the soybean 
order which will say that the state 
ceiling price for beans means that 
the price the farmer receives for his 
beans will be that of the Uniform 
Storage Agreement. 

In short, if a state price for beans 
is $3.22 bu., the price which he will 
receive at the country elevator is 
$3.14 bu., which represents. the 
8¢ allowance for country elevator 
handling. 

This problem arose in Ohio, where 
one elevator appeared to be absorb- 
ing the farmers’ trucking costs for 
delivery at the elevator. This inter- 
pretation also is unlikely to hit the 
news before next week at the ear- 
liest. 


OPS Appoints 
Rye Industry 
Advisory Group 


WASHINGTON The Office of 
Price Stabilization has named a rye 
industry advisory committee which 
will be consulted on price control 
problems. 

Members of the committee, which 
was appointed last week, are Ray- 
mond J. Barnes, Tidewater Grain Co., 
Philadelphia; George P. Urban, Jr., 
George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo: 
Allen L. Burdick, Burdick Grain Co., 
Minneapolis; G. Winekelmann, Frank- 
fort Distilleries, Inc., Paul Jones Co., 
Inc., Baltimore; S. W. Deveny, Corn- 
husker Grain Co., Omaha; Loren J 
Morgan, Daniel F. Rice & Co., Chi- 
cago; Francis J. FitzPatrick, Simonds- 
Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kansas City; 
William G. Catron, Jr., B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., Chicago; Kenneth B. Jef- 
fris, Frank H. Blodgett, Inc., Janes- 
ville, Wis.; Don A. Stevens, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; R. O. West- 
ley, Cargill, Inc., Chicago; S. L. Fish- 
er, Schenley Distillers, Inc., Cincin- 
nati; R. G. Cargill, Victoria Elevator 
Co., Minneapolis; L. M. Swift, Stockle 
Swift Co., Lansing, Mich. 





OPS Makes It Official; Ceiling 
Need Not Follow Market Drop 


WASHINGTON — The Office of 
Price Stabilization has issued an in- 
terpretation which specifically states 
that feed manufacturers are not re- 
quired by price regulations to reflect 
declines in ingredient prices. 

After adjusting a formula feed 
price ceiling upward because of an 
increase in total ingredient value, a 
feed manufacturer is not required to 
reduce his ceiling when there is a 
drop in total ingredient value later, 
OPS officials said. 

Under Supplementary Regulation 
7 to the General Ceiling Price Regu- 
lation, feed manufacturers may in- 
crease their ceilings to reflect in- 
creases in ingredient values, and feed 
wholesalers and retailers may raise 
their ceilings to reflect increases in 
their suppliers’ ceilings. The supple- 
ment does not state that formula 
feed ceilings must be reduced when 
prices fall. 

Held Unnecessary 

When Supplement 7 was issued, 
there was some question as to wheth- 
er manufacturers would have to low- 
er their ceilings if ingredient prices 
dipped after feed ceilings had pre- 
viously been increased. However, in- 
dustry price consultants said at the 
time that the regulation did not re- 
quire a lowering of ceilings in such 
a case. They and industry represen- 
tatives pointed out that a provision 
for a mandatory write-down in feed 
prices would be unnecessary and im- 
practical. 

Now, Interpretation 1 of Supple- 
ment 7 makes it official that manu- 
facturers are not required by regula- 
tion to lower their ceilings when to- 
tal ingredient value drops. 

The industry has contended that 
competition would force companies 


to reflect declines in ingredient mar- 
kets. And recently the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. reported 
results of a survey to OPS which 
provided proof of the way in which 
feed manufacturers promptly reflect 
ingredient price declines. 

Recently, however, it was reported 
that some OPS officials were not 
completely satisfied with the manu- 
factured feed regulation. They were 
said to agree that manufacturers re- 
flect ingredient value declines, but 
some felt that the effect of manu- 
facturers’ reductions might be lost 
at the retail feed store level. There 
was speculation that when a perma- 
nent feed price order is written, it 
might require that changes in prices 
be reflected at all levels. 

The text of Interpretation 1 fol- 
lows: 


TITLE 32A—NATIONAL 
DEFENSE, APPENDIX 
Chapter IlI—Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion, Economic Stabilization Agency 
(General Ceiling Price Regulation, 
Interpretation 1 to Supplementary 

Regulation 7) 
SR %7—Processors of Manu- 
factured Feeds 
Interpretation 1—Effect of Decrease 
in Value of Ingredients 


manufacturer 


GCPR, 


manufactured feed 
increased his ceiling price per ton 

tted by Section 1 of SR 7, GCPR 

t. 1819) when the total value per ton 
ingredients increased, is not required 

» his celling price per ton when 
sequent period the total value per 

the ingredients decreases. Section 1 
ws increases to be reflected in higher 
ng prices but it does not require lower 
iously adjusted ceiling prices when 

alue per ton of the ingredients 


HAR@LD LEVENTHAL 
Chief Counsel, 
Office of Price Stabilization 
April 9, 1951 
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January Flour 
Exports Decline 
from December 


WASHINGTON—FExports of wheat 
flour in January totaled 1,885,000 
sacks, the Office of Foreign Agricul- 
tural Relations reports. This com- 
pares with a December, 1950, total 
of 2,011,000 sacks 

While the total for January this 
year was than the December 
figure, it was larger than the total 
for January last year, which 
1,694,000 sacks. 

Of the January, 
1,885,000 sacks, the amount milled 
wholly of U.S. wheat was 1,647,000 
sacks. Other wheat flour exports dur- 
ing the month came to 238,000 sacks. 

The December, 1950, export total 
of 2,011,000 sacks was comprised of 
1,462,000 sacks milled wholly of U.S 
wheat and 549,000 sacks of other 
wheat flour 


less 
was 


1951, exports of 


Exports of wheat in January this 
year were reported at 24,608,000 bu., 
compared with 19,456,000 bu. the pre- 
vious month. In January, 1950, wheat 
exports amounted to 18,055,000 bu 

Exports of wheat and wheat flour 
in terms of grain amounted to 29 
million bushels in January this year. 
This compares with a total of 24,- 
140,000 bu. the previous month and 
a total of 22,001,000 bu. in January, 
1950 


BREA S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


H. W. CLEMENTS, BEMIS 
CHICAGO MANAGER, DIES 


CHICAGO—Harvey W. Clements, 
Chicago manager of the Bemis Bro 
Beg Co., died April 11 at St. Luke’s 
Hospital here. Mr. Clements had en- 
tered the hospital a week previously 
for a check up 

Mr. Clements suffered an attack of 
influenza several weeks ago, but ap- 
parently recovered before leaving for 
the South on a vacation early in 
April. He did not regain health as 
expected and was forced to return 
home for further medical attention 


——-BREA S THE STAFF OF LiFE— 


GRAIN STORAGE PROGRAM 
INAUGURATED IN KANSAS 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Control 
of grain insects and rodents 
will major attention in Kan- 
sas this fall through a program in- 


storage 


receive 


augurated by the Kansas Wheat 
Qvality Council. - 

Herman Praeger, chairman of the 
council, in announcing the program, 


said that grain storage losses in Kan- 
sas have run as high as $8 million a 
year. “This is a loss that we cannot 
afford either in peace or in war,” he 


said. “It is a useless drain on our 
soils as well as our efforts.’ 

The Wheat Quality Council con- 
sists of 26 Kansas farm agencies and 
organizations, including the State 
Farm Bureau, Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, Kansas State 
College, State Board of Agriculture, 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn., 


and many others. 

The program will consist of get- 
ting to farmers and country elevator 
operators information on the control 
of insects and rodents in stored grain 
The information program will start 
with a radio broadcast April 18 


Two series of meetings are being 
planned by specialists from Kansas 
State College in six areas of the 


state where elevator men, field men 
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and country agents will get instruc- 
tions in the best methods for both 
sanitation and fumigation. 

In addition, all possible efforts are 
being made to assure the availabil- 
ity of fumigation chemicals through 
the regular commercial channels. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INITIAL DIVIDEND PAID 
BY C. J. PATTERSON CO. 


KANSAS CITY—Directors of the 
Cc. J. Patterson Co., Kansas City, 
April 13 declared an initial quarterly 
dividend of 1242¢ a share on the new 
preferred stock of the company. 

The preferred stock was_ issued 
early in 1951 in a consolidation and 
recapitalization program in which 
seven companies associated with the 
Patterson organization were absorbed 
into one company. The capitalization 
of the firm is 100,000 shares of $10 
par 5% preferred stock and 500,000 
shares of $1 par common. The firm's 
bakery plants are located at Kansas 
City and Wichita, Kansas, Greenville, 
Miss., Hot Springs, Ark., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and Grand Junction, Colo. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

FEDERAL NET DIPS 

NEW YORK—Federal Bake Shops, 
Inc., has reported a net profit for 
1950 of $413,111, equal to 97¢ a 
share on sales of $7,957,164, com- 
pared with $451,446, or $1.06 a share 
on sales of $8,102,182 in 1949. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPS Issues Ruling 
on Transportation 
Cost Increases 


WASHINGTON—Most increases in 
railroad freight rates, recently author- 
ized by the Interstate Commerce 
Ccmmission, must be absorbed by 
sellers and cannot be added to ceil- 
ing prices, according to an interpre- 
tation by the Office of Price Stabili- 
zation. Sellers must absorb inbound 
transportation cost increases. Those 
who during the base period sold their 
products at an f.o.b. milldoor price 
are allowed to add the actual ad- 
vances in outbound freight rates to 
their ceiling prices. A complete text 
of the OPS interpretation follows: 


OPS Rate Increase Ruling 


TITLE 32A—NATIONAL 
DEFENSE, APPENDIX 


Chapter I1I—Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion, Economic Stabilization Agency 
(General Ceiling Price Regulation, 
Interpretation 1) 
GCPR, Int. 1—Increases in Transpor- 
tation Costs 

















In order to 


clarify the situation with 
regard to the general increase in freight 
rates recently authorized by the ICC, the 


Office t Stabilization has issued 
the following rules for determining wheth 
er a seller under the General Ceiling Price 
Regulation may pass on to his buyers in 
creases in transportation costs 

(1) Increases in inbound transportation 
costs, incurred by the seller in obtaining 





lelivery from his supplier, cannot be added 
to the seller’s ceiling prices. The seller 
must absorb all such increases 

(2) Increases in outbound transporta 


tion costs on shipment by the seller to his 
customers: 

(a) If the seller during the base 
quoted a delivered price he 
ject to the exceptions in 

absorb any 
costs, Thus a 


period 
must sub 
paragraph (4d) 
increases in transporta 
seller who sold to all 
buyers at the same delivered price, or 
who had different delivered prices in dif- 
ferent zones which do not correspond with 
the precise difference in transportation costs 
incurred by the seller for delivery to each 
such zone, must absorb increases in trans 
portation 


(b) If the seller sold f.0.b. in the base 
period, adding on only actual transporta 
tion costs, increases in outbound trans 
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KARL E. BAUR HONORED—Karl E. Baur, Liberty Baking Co., Pittsburgh, 
and president of the American Bakers Assn., was honored at a luncheon by 
the members of the Pittsburgh Flour Club April 13. Left to right around the 
table in the illustration above are J. A. Gibbs, Bay State Milling Co.; Fred 
W. Lang, International Milling Co.; Allan T. Schomaker, A. T. Schomaker 
Co.; Joseph Pollack, Hunter Milling Co.; Vic Wintermantel and J. Spagnol, 
flour brokers, A. E. Edwards, flour broker and secretary of the club; William 
Marland, Standard Milling Co., president of the club; Mr. Baur; C. F. Scho- 
maker, A. T. Schomaker & Sons; John T. Sherry, B. A. Eckhart Milling Co.; 
B. H. Peoples, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co.; E. M. Peek, E. M. Peek Co.; R. T. 
Hambleton, General Mills, Inc., and W. H. Stokes, King Midas Flour Mills. 





portation 
seller may 
purchaser 

(c) Where the seller in the base period 
quoted an f.o.b. price, plus a “‘transporta- 
tion charge,” but such “transportation 
* did not represent the actual trans- 
rtation incurred by the seller, such 
for the purpose of this interpretation 
is considered as falling within paragraph 
(a) above and the seller must therefore 
absorb any increase in transportation costs 
as provided in paragraph (a) 

(d) If the seller sold at a delivered 
price during the base period, but such price 
was computed on the basis of an f.o.b 
price, adjusted for the actual cost of mak 
ing delivery to each individual purchaser 
the seller may pass on increases in trans 
portation costs actually incurred. However 
this method of computing the base period 
delivery price must have been objectively 
established to purchasers, as where the 
seller offered both a delivered and an f.o.b 
» difference being the actual trans 
portation costs, or where the seller quoted 
or billed actual transportation charges sep 
or where the delivered price varied 
in each locality precisely by the difference 
in actua! cost of transportation incurred by 
the seller for delivery to the several lo 
calities 


fe) If the 


costs actually 
properly be 


incurred by the 
passed on to the 






cost 


only at delivered 
prices in the base period and now desires 
to shift to f.o.b. prices, the seller must 
reduce his ceiling prices, as established for 
sales on a delivered basis in the base period, 
by the amount of each purchaser’s actual 
freight cost 


seller sold 


HAROLD LEVENTHAL, 
Chief Counsel 
Office of Price Stabilization 
April 9, 1951 


Quartermaster 
Returns to Bid 
Flour Purchases 


CHICAGO The Army Quarter- 
master Depot has announced that it 
will return to a sealed bid basis in 
purchasing flour, starting April 20. 
Mills have been asked to submit bids 
on 48% ash, 11% protein hard wheat 
flour. A total of 16,355 sacks is to be 
beught on that date. 

Bids also will be opened on 3,300 
sacks of hard wheat flour April 23, 
8,200 sacks of soft wheat flour April 
24 and 30,000 sacks of hard wheat 
flour April 25. All of the flour will be 
for domestic use. 

In recent months, the quartermas- 
ter office has purchased flour on a ne- 
gotiated basis whenever flour was 
needed. Negotiation purchases will 
still be made in cases of emergency. 





Great Lakes Shipping Season Opens 


BUFFALO, N.Y.—The steamer W. H. Wolfe, loaded with corn out of 
Chicago, docked with 312,000 bu. here early last week, opening the 1951 
Great Lakes grain shipping season in Buffalo. 

The navigation season at Duluth opened April 11 with the arrival of the 
steamer Louis W. Hill from Ashtabula, Ohio. The season opening was 20 


days ahead of that of last year. 


Ice fields still are in appearance, especially at the lower end of Lake 
Erie. But recent rains and thawing weather have softened the ice so that 
boats are not having any difficulty in getting through the fields. 

The barge canal system in New York state postponed its opening date, 
scheduled for April 15, because of high water along the route. 





Wheat Research Gets Financial 
Boost from Kansas Legislature 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS The 
Kansas legislature, during its closing 
session, appropriated $150,000 to 
finance a wheat research program at 
Kansas State College for the coming 
two years. 

Plans are being made to establish 
projects on the development and test- 
ing of new varieties both at Manhat- 
tan and at experimental fields over 
the state. 

Development of new varieties re- 
quires much testing for resistance to 
rusts and other diseases as well as 


insect control and resistance. In addi- 


tion, thorough checking for milling 
and baking quality must be main- 
tained. 


Certain allocations will be made to 
the department of milling industry 
at the college for studying micro tests 
which will measure the quality of 
varieties in their infancy. This will 
greatly increase the efficiency and 


effectiveness of the plant breeding op- 
erations. 

The appropriation is to be used to 
finance new research. It is in addition 
to funds supporting present projects. 
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FLOUR SALES RETURN TO SLOW 
PACE AFTER SLIGHT PICK-UP 


Market Advance Early in Week Responsible for Improved 
Sales Totals as Bakers Take Fill-in Sup- 
plies; Shipping Orders Lag 


Flour business, while improved 
over recent weeks, reached only small 
to moderate totals last f 
most mills. A sharp advance in the 
wheat market early in the week 
r orders, particu- basis was 


brought in some i asi as completed 
larly for spring wheat mills, as bal SCATTERED SALES 
MADE IN EAST 


ers in need of nearby supplies booked 


week 


7i-snhipment 


Throughout the remainder of the 
week, however, business 

the dullness that 
trade for some 
hope that 
will be 
sales begin ir 
some sensational! 
velops. S 


Shipping directions 
to lag 
ther 


and production de 
LITTLE HOPE HELD 
FOR BRAZILIAN TRAD 


Dusiness ias week W 


ler ad nt 
iapsec i S 
. lag aq tr 
nas piagued i¢ 
There is 


additional busir 


before 


time 
much 
comple t new 


Southwest 


Export 
small, with 
maican business going 
mills. More 
from Brazil 
sulted. Mills 
lief that 
be approved 


ernment 


most of the rec 
inguiry was 
but no business 


few 


since 

letters of credit 
chinery. The 
tional Wheat 
pears to have 


in Europe 


MARKET BOOST BRINGS 
MORE TRADE IN S.W. 


Stronger markets 
week ] 


completic 
mpi 


BUYING STILL SLOW 
IN CENTRAL STATES 

aroused a xCept 10! : purt 

Southwest, and 

averaged 32% 

compared with 

week and 64% a : 

chain bakers and independent 

who needed 

bought 

a price 


flour for 
moderate 
advance 


much of this business < 


amounts 
Shipping 
tions or 
a few days after the 
flour 

clears 
witt 

well—largely 


Sales 


sales remained lin 


market 
prices 


was 


unusually 
easy. Operations 


because of export 


Most sales we 


Size 


SLIGHT INTEREST 
DEVELOPS ON COAST 
; hilippines 


was 
would 


MILLFEED MARKETS 
CONTINUE TO GAIN 


Bran Up as Much as $4 Ton, Other 
Millfeed Advanced $1@2; 
Output Trimmed 


MORE INQUIRY 
NOTED IN SOUT 


-ontir 


ued 


CANADIAN MILLS’ a. yee | 
BUSINESS LIMITE Rena oaned 


hopes 


aevelor 
r +} eure } 

1 pert 
pel 


ans 
1ap 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration, stood at 247.2 as of 
April 11, up 2 points for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
246.9, up 3 points from the pre- 
vious week 











ithwest 


FLOUR PRODUCTION he Sou 
SHOWS DECREASE four days of rainy 


encountered about 


weather ending uf 

many 
ms did 
down formula feed 
extent 
cold, late 
baby chick 


was 


” 7 _ an April snowstorm ir 


the adverse conditi 
SiOW 
appreciable 
C of the 
felt in the 
IZEy Weather 
delaying the starting 
m flocks, and this 


up much in 


The n 
rr 





ments—and productior 
City averaged 91% 

in the area 
balance of abot 
time 


SPRING MILLS’ SALES 
PASS 50° MARK 

Flour sales of 
while n 
week since 
aged 56% 
pared with 19% the 
a year ago 

of the volume resulted fr 

overnight April 9 ahead of 
scheduled price advance. During ths 
remainder of the week demand was 
as dul] as in the previous month. A 
number of bakers took moderats 
amounts to cover nearby needs or 
the market boost, chiefly in the 


spring wheat 


were the best o 


March 


of five-day 


t large 
early Sales 
capacity, con 
previous weer 


The greater 


Detailed reports of sales activity 
in the principal flour markets in the 
U.S. will be found on page 36. 


181% of capacity. Mls Semolina Business Follows Usual ye 
Seasonal Pattern; Few Sales Made 


feeds at retail 


tendency 
repor 2 cnick 


some 
demand 


ents exceeding a year 


gIne 


mills feed 
good with shi 
ago 

r the May Some of the mills noticed a down- 
1 amount of dock business 
due to the weather. Carlot shipments 
however, were holding at a pace nor- 
mal for this time of the 


toirn 


the 


year 
encouraging 
feed busine 
thy hog feed bu: 
product I 
he Southwest 


An especially 
he southwestern 
spring is the hea 

: < buffa epresenting 75 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT a call as Hine cs 
} } dg to 
4 ures C 
) Miller 
tion for the current week com- 
44.315 tc 
previous and 43,814 tons 
the corresponding week of 


thwestern 


es with an ¢ It of 
the week 
a year 
Crop year production to date 


2,027,765 tons as compared with 
34.427 tons in the corresponding 


periog a year ago 
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Wheat Futures Steady: 
Cash Premiums Stronger 


Interest Centers on Southwestern Crop Outlook; 
Government Report Shows Drop in Prospects 


Wheat futures are off only slight- 
ly from the high points reached 
early last week when the A. W. 
Erickson crop report brought about 
a surge of strength. The govern- 
ment’s crop report, issued April 10, 
did not produce a great deal of pres- 
sure one way or the other, even 
though the forecast showed a sharp 
reduction in prospects from the pre- 
liminary estimate made last Decem- 
ber. Crop damage apparently already 
had been largely discounted in fu- 
tures price levels. On April 16 fu- 
tures quotations were down frac- 
tions at Chicago and Kansas City 
and off 1@1%¢ at Minneapolis, com- 
pared with a week earlier. Markets 
were somewhat unsettled all week by 
the political developments involved 
in the dismissal of Gen. MacArthur. 

Closing prices for wheat futures at 
leading markets April 16: Chica- 
go—May $2.49% @2.49%, July $2.49%% 
@2.49%, September $2.511%2@2.51%, 
December $2.545%4@2.54%; Minne- 
apolis—May $2.42%, July $2.44%, 
September $2.45; Kansas City—-May 
$2.43% @2.43%, July $2.435%, Sep- 
tember $2.44% @ 2.45, December 
$2.46%; North Pacific Coast—-May 
$2.36, July $2.34, September $2.32. 

Hope for Crop Boost 

The crop picture is still very much 
in doubt in the Southwest, although 
most observers are inclined to believe 
that losses are not likely to be as 
extreme as reported by Mr. Erick- 
son. In fact, some are hopeful that 
a boost from the government’s April 
estimate can be made. The April re- 
port forecast winter wheat output at 
726,512,000 bu., which compares with 
750,666,000 bu. harvested last year, 
average production of 791,764,000 bu. 
and the preliminary 1951 forecast 
made last December of 899,096,000 
bu. Rain and snow in the dry areas 
since the first of April probably im- 
proved prospects somewhat. Mean- 
while, spring wheat seeding was off 
to a slow start in the Northwest. 

Farm stocks of wheat at the first 
of April were about 18 million bush- 
els larger than a year ago and to- 
taled about 217,261,000 bu., the gov- 
ernment reported. 

Supplies of wheat remaining April 
1 for milling, export or carryover to- 
taled slightly more than 631 million 
bushels, compared with 591 million 
bushels a year earlier. It is now ex- 
pected that crop year exports will 
total over 300 million bushels, al- 
though at the moment few new trans- 
actions are being made. Nations 
granted allocations apparently are in 
no rush to buy, with the Internation- 
al Wheat Agreement subsidy pay- 
ments expected to begin again in 
June. Action is still pending in Con- 
gress for the gift of 1 million tons 
of food grains to India. 

Spring Receipts Large 

Receipts of cash wheat continued 
moderately large, with 2,185 cars in 
at Minneapolis and 2,143 cars at Du- 
luth. A good steady demand prevailed 
for all milling types of wheat that 
were free of damage and showed 
13.5% moisture or less. An improve- 
ment in the car supply brought order 
buyers and elevator operators into 
the market to a greater extent than 
during recent weeks. As a result, pre- 
miums strengthened. Ordinary wheat 
including protein up to 13%, was l¢ 
higher; premiums on 14% lots 2¢ up, 


and the higher proteins as much as 
3¢ higher than a week ago. At the 
close of the week, ordinary No. 1 
dark northern spring wheat was quot- 
ed at 1¢ over May. Twelve per cent 
protein was quoted at 1@2¢ over, 
13% protein 3@4¢ over, 14% protein 
7a9¢ over, 15% protein 20@23¢ over, 
16% protein 34@38¢ over. The aver- 
age protein content of hard red spring 
wheat tested at Minneapolis during 
the week was 12.80% and the durum 
11.25%. Durum premiums declined 
further because of heavy receipts. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis April 14: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 

DNS or NS 58 Ib. $2.43% @2.44% 
2.00% Protein 2.43% @2.44% 
Protein 2.45% @2.46% 
Protein 2.49% @2.51% 
00% Protein 2.64% @2.67% 
B00 % 7% @2.81% 


3.00 % 
4.00% 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Protein ... . 2.77 
1¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
1¢ each Ib. to 
lower 
l¢ to 2¢ 


‘est weight 
ach lb 
Damage 


55 Ib l¢ to 


each 1 to 2% 
K. C. Premiums Strong 

Several factors gave strength to 
Kansas City cash wheat premiums 
this week. Poor reports on new crop 
development, growth of carrying 
charges on new crop futures com- 
pared with old and belief in continued 
steady export shipments for the re- 
mainder of the crop all made owner- 
ship of wheat appear more attractive. 
The almost unprecedented premium 
for July over May put cash wheat in 
a very favorable relationship to the 
new crop future and removed any dis- 
advantage of carrying stocks into the 
new season. There was a good cash 
demand, with warehousemen more ac- 
tively interested and steady buying 
by houses that do an export business, 
lending credence to belief that for- 
eign demand for U.S. wheat will 
remain strong. 

Mills were only fair buyers, and 
there is little prospect of any great 
improvement in new sales until the 
next crop year. Farm selling is light, 
according to general reports, and an 
advance of 2@3¢ probably would be 
needed to show a profit now over the 
loan and charges. Liquidation of loans 
must take place by April 30. Receipts 
continue abnormally large, but much 
of these arrivals apply on old con- 
tracts and represent wheat that could 
be shipped earlier for lack of box- 
cars. Premiums gained 1%2@1¢ in the 
higher protein brackets in the past 
week and were unchanged otherwise. 
Ordinary wheat is selling 1@1%¢ 
over Kansas City May, 12% protein 
1@2¢ over, 13% 1@2%¢ over and 
13.50% 144@3%¢ over. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City April 14, protein con- 
tent considered: 
No. 1 Dark and Hard 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 
No. Dark and Hard 
No Red PF Sad 
No Red 
No. 3 Red ° ° ooo 2 
WG. © TRG ceticccci soe 8 @ 

At Ft. Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was selling at $2.66% 
2.67% April 16, delivered Texas com- 
mon points, with no premium for 
higher protein. Demand is fair and 
offerings are light. 

The transportation situation in the 
Pacific Northwest threatens to re- 
verse itself as substantial improve- 
ment is shown on wheat moving in 


$2.42% @! 
2.41% 
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CuRRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 


* * * 


* * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 


April 8-13, 
1951 
Northwest 566,206 
Southwest 
Buffalo engeee 
Central and Southeast 
North Pacific Coast . 


Totals Nenenas se 3,019,701 
Percentage of total U.S. output 76 
*Revised. 


Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week -- 
Apr. 8.13, Previous Apr. 9-14, Apr. 10-15, Apr 


1951 week 
Northwest. 68 69 
Southwest 88 8 80 
Buffalo ... coce OO § 101 
Central and 8. E $1 
No. Pacific Coast 7 63 


1950 
68 


Totals 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week 

capacity 
340,600 
340,600 
340,600 
340,600 


Flour 
output 
April 8-14 37 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


Wichita 
5-day week 
capacity 
99.000 
99,000 
99,000 
99,000 


Flour 

output 
55,796 
58,805 


% ac- 
tivity 
April 814 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


Salina 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output 
83,500 64,855 
$3,500 69,593 
83.500 81,694 
83,500 87,615 


April 8-14 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


Representative Mills Outside of 
Wichita, Salina and Kansas City 


Flour 
output 
7 31 


5-day week 
capacity 
8&3 9 


% ac- 
tivity 
April 8-14 2 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


i 5 
836,750 
834.250 
834,500 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan 
Kentucky, North Carolina, 
ginia, Georgia and eastern 


Indiana, 
Tennessee, Vir 
Missouri 


Flour % ac- 
output tivity 
83 


5-day week 
capacity 
671,400 

. 671,095 
650,095 
650,805 


April 8-13 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten year average 


*Previous 


April 9-14, April 10-15, April 11-16, 
19590 1949 8 


194 
2 1 


70 


Crop year flour production 
——July 1 to——— 
11-16, April 13, 
194 1951 

63,019,767 
19,484,609 
21,810,860 
12,177,095 10,086,184 
136,400,886 82.817 


NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 

April 8-13 282,500 08,3 7 

Previous week 

Year ago 

Two years ago 

Five-year 

Ten-year average 
*Revised 

Principal 
cluding 

Montana 


average 


interior 
Duluth, St 
and lowa 
5-day week 
capac 


mills in 
Paul 


Minnesota, in 
North Dakota 


Flour % ac 
output tivity 
April 8-13 357,857 65 
Previous week 92 “4 
Year ago 

Two years ago 

Five-year 
Ten-year average 

*Revised 


average 


BUFFALO 
»-day week 
apacity 


Flour 


April 8-13 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Five-year 
Ten-year average 
*Revised 


average 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 
5-day week 
capacity 


Flour % ac 

output — tivity 

April 8-13 86,235 

Previous week 

Year ago 

Two years ago 

Five year 

Ten-year average 
* Revised 


average 


Portland and 
April 8-13 
Previous week 
Year 
Two years ago 


Interior Oregon Mills 
12 000 95.000 
161,432 
22,000 85.114 
2 000 89.899 


1 
133,900 
ago 1 
1 
Five-year average 


Ten-year average 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, 


Kansas City and St. Joseph: (2) 
Dakota and Montana, including 


principal 


7-—Southwest*——, 
Weekly Crop vear 
production § to date 
April 8-13 . 24,310 
Previous week .124,584 
Two weeks ago. 
1950 oeneseseos 1 
1949 2, a. 
1948 1, 
1 
1 


1,187 


1947 $s ‘ 
Five-yr. average 


25, 47,393 13 
*Principal mills. 


#975 % of total capacit 


for the current and 
season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska. Kansas and Oklahoma and 
mills of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, St. Paul 
Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% 
-——Northwest*— 
Weekly Crop vear 
production to date production to date production to date 
1 6 43.645 7.765 


572,3 


prior two weeks, together with 
the cities of 
Iowa, North and South 
and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 
flour extraction: 

-——Ruffalot— -—Combined** 
Weekly Crop vear Weekly Crop yr 


8 382,018 
8 


568,014 
593,294 


93 9,333 415 


y. tall mills, tRevised 





from the country. Cars are now am- 
ple, and it may be a question of ships 
arriving to take out the flood of wheat 
arriving at terminals. Exporters have 
slowed down their buying operations 
in the country. 

However, Europe was inquiring and 
willing to take some wheat last week 
at current price levels around $2.33, 
track or $2.36 f.o.b. ship, Portland. 
But uncertainty as to ability of ob- 
taining car permits thus far has pre- 
vented any new business. Prices on 


soft white wheat worked up to $2.37 
bu. at midweek, but CCC was not 
willing to pay more than $2.34% bu. 
Buyers are backing away from the 
market. CCC purchased 1,100,000 bu 
during the week at prices ranging 
from $2.3314 @2.34%. 

Warm weather so far has not dam- 
aged the crops in this area but farm- 
ers would like to see spring rains any 
time now. Present conditions are fa- 
vorable for both winter and spring 
wheat. 
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USDA Schedules Record May Exports 





PLANS CALL FOR SHIPMENT 
OF 1.9 MILLION LONG TONS 


Half of Quantity to Be Moved by CCC, Half by Commer- 
cial Exporters; Almost Entire Amount Already 
Committed by CCC or Sold 


WASHINGTON—A __record-break- 
ing bulk grain export program of 1.9 
million long tons has been announced 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture for May, 1951. Slightly more 
than half of this quantity will be 
moved by USDA and the balance by 
commercial exporters. 

Practically the entire May program 
already has been sold by exporters 
or committed by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. (See table on this page.) 

The program is seen more as a 
target than a reality, observers de- 
clare, pointing out that the March- 
April program of 3.4 million tons 
probably will fail of its goal by ap- 
proximately 300,000 tons which ap- 
pear to be carried over into the May 
program. This indicates that the May 
program represents approximately 
1.55 million long tons of new busi- 
ness, plus a carryover of unshipped 
March-April export authorizations. 

Nevertheless, the export movement 
is proceeding at a pace in excess of 
what even the trade and government 
officials previously had believed pos- 
sible. Records not only are being 
broken monthly, but the movement 
is being sustained over a two-month 
period. Preliminary unofficial reports 
show that commercial exports for 
April are proceeding at about the 
same pace of March, and any im- 
provement in the April total tonnage 
will have to be achieved on the gov- 
ernment side of the ledger. 


CCC March Total Off 


The government estimate of month- 
ly lifting for March fell short by 
nearly half of its planned program 
Its April schedule is approximately 
the same as March, and unless some 
unforeseen activity develops on the 
government liftings it is unlikely that 
the April exports from commercial 
and government sources can exceed 





U.S. Export Program 
for May 


(Thousands of Lo 


Country Wheat 
Austria fd 
Belgium & 
Luxemburg +5 

Denmark 1 

Egypt 80 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

India 

Ireland 

Israel 

Italy 

Mexico 
Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Spain 

Sweden 

Turkey 

U. K 

U.S.- Pacific 

Other 


Totals 1,250 48 141 

*Includes 45,000 long tons, ex-Canadian 
ports. tincludes 37,000 long tons, ex-Canad 
an ports tIncludes 12,000 long tons ex 
Canadian ports. ‘Includes 46.900 long ton 
ex-Canadian ports 
ex-Canadian ports 


SIncliudes 6,000 long ton 


the 1.559 million tons 
slated for that month 

The May export program of 1.9 
million tons consists of 1,250,000 tons 
of wheat, 548,000 tons of coarse 
grains and 141,000 tons of soybeans 
While USDA failed to disclose the 
breakdown of exports as between 
the government and commercial ex- 
ports, the destination of April ex- 
ports to nations which are clearly 
government accounts amounts to 
737,000 tons going to Austria, Ger- 
many, Greece, India, Turkey and Ja- 
pan or Formosa. 

The slim chance that USDA may 
achieve its April export goal of 1.9 
million tons rests on the possibility 
that Atlantic exports may be in- 
creased substantially. In addition ap- 
proximately 150,000 tons are slated 
to be exported from Canadian ports 
This Canadian movement includes 
135,000 tons of soybeans. 

Trade sources commenting on the 
announcement of the May program 
and the statement that this account 
is virtually closed are critical of 
USDA. They say that the govern- 
ment appears to have surrendered to 
exporter pressure in each instance, 
although when the export authoriza- 
tion program contemplated at 
an industry with USDA, it 
was stated emphatically that permits 
would not be issued in advance of ex- 
port announcements. In this week’s 
statement of the May program, 
USDA says that “practically the en- 
tire program for May has been sold 
by exporters or committed by the 
CCC. Ships have been named to lift 
most of the tonnage 


unofficially 


was 


session 


Granted Far in Advance 


This must be read to mean that 
CCC has granted permits to move 
grain to ports far in advance of any 
announcement of the export tonnage 
for May. Exporters who held firm 
to the conclusions reached at the 
first meeting on car permits were 
taken in. On the basis of the results 
of the May export program announce- 
ment, it appears that few be- 
lieved the USDA story 

According to the USDA statement 
the allocation of exports to nations 
was made on the basis of individual 
national needs. Chile for example, a 
stranger in the U.S. wheat market, 
has been sold its whole requirement 


also 


EMIL FINK FETED BEFORE 
MARRIAGE 


NEW YORK—A bachelor dinner 
was given recently for Emil Fink, 
president of the Fink Baking Corp., 
New York, by a group of personal 
friends previous to his marriage on 
Friday the 138th to Rose Kleinman. 
The couple left immediately after the 
ceremony for the West Coast, where 
they will spend five or six weeks. 





from commercial sources amounting 
to approximately 34,500 tons, but it 
does not rate an individual listing of 
claimant countries. It is carried in a 
classification “others.” Commercial 
exporters have already registered 
these sales for permits for April. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BARLEY COMMITTEE OPENS 
SESSIONS IN WASHINGTON 

WASHINGTON — The price task 
committee of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture barley committee opened 
sessions here this week with Office 
of Price Stabilization officials in at- 
tendance. 

According to preliminary informa- 
tion on the meeting, the chief prob- 
lem confronting the committee was 
that of premiums for malting barley 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 
L. W. COTTON NAMED 
TO REPRESENT DOBRY 


YUKON, OKLA.—L. W. Cotton of 
Columbus, Miss., has been appointed 
a representative of the Dobry Flour 
Mills, Inc., Yukon, Edward Kostka, 
general sales manager of the milling 
company, announced this week. 

Mr. Cotton will have as his terri- 
tory the states of Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana and Arkansas. Well 
known in the southern trade, Mr. 
Cotton has been associated with the 
flour business for about 30 years. 





Claude H. Webster 
C. H. WEBSTER APPOINTED 
PATTERSON EXECUTIVE 


KANSAS CITY—Claude H. Web- 
ster has been appointed executive vice 
president of the C. J. Patterson Co., 
Kansas City, it was announced last 
week. 

A native of Memphis, Mr. Webster 
has been manager of the western divi- 
sion of the Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Co. with headquarters in Chicago. Mr. 
Webster has moved to Kansas City 
and will be located in the Patterson 
company main offices here. 

The Patterson firm operates eight 
bakeries in the South and Southwest 
and provides an advisory and tech- 
nical service for other bakery firms 
The company also has extensive labor- 
atory facilities in Kansas City for re- 
search work and development of new 
products. 
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BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE——~ 


ST. LOUIS MILLERS AND 
GRAIN MEN HOLD OUTING 


ST. LOUIS—The St. Louis Milling 
& Grain Club inaugurated its 1951 
season with a golf outing April 10 at 
the Greenbriar Hills Country Club. A 
total of 130 members and guests at- 
tended. Thirty-five golfers partici- 
pated in the tournament, and prizes 
were awarded to W. J. Westerman, 
Clyde Smith, N. P. Nelson, Frank 
Bock, George Sparks, George Whyte, 
Ben Schulein, Sr., Ralph Taylor and 
Elmer Schwarz. 

James L. Young of the Norris Grain 
Corp. and president of the club pre- 
sided at a dinner. Members voted to 
amend the by-laws of the club where- 
by the dues of nonresident members 
were reduced to $5 a year. 

Mr. Young also announced that the 
next meeting of the club would be a 
sports outing at which an outdoor 
barbecue dinner will be served. I: 
will be held early in June with the 
date to be announced later. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


RUSSELL-MILLER VOTES 30¢ 

MINNEAPOLIS—tThe board of di- 
rectors of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co. recently voted a quarterly divi- 
dend of 30¢ a common share, payable 
May 1 to stockholders of record 
April 19. 
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HOW LONG DO YOU MIX A CAKE ? 


As every cake expert knows, thorough mixing of the in- 
gredients improves the quality of the cake—gives it greater 
volume, finer grain, smoother texture, better keeping 
quality. 

Yet all too often mixing time has to be cut down because 
longer mixing toughens the gluten in the flour. 

By selecting particularly choice varieties of soft wheat 
and using only the innermost portions of the kernels, 
Pillsbury mills cake flour that will stand unusually long 
mixing without developing undesirably tough gluten. That’s 
one reason why cake flour bearing Pillsbury’s dotted circle 
trade-mark is favored by so many bakers. Why not put 
it to the test in your shop? 


Pillsbury BAKERY CAKE FLOURS 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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Grocery Manufacturers’ Profits 
Lag Behind Prices, Willis Says 


NEW YORK—General inflation and 
not the profits of grocery manufac- 
turers is responsible for the increased 
cost of food since the outbreak of 
war in Korea, Paul S. Willis, presi- 
dent of the Grocery Manufacturers 
of America, Inc., said last week. 

This, said Mr. Willis, is evident 
from the fact that the aggregate 
net income of a group of 89 grocery 
manufacturers, representing a good 
cross-section of the industry, was 
3% less for the year 1950 than in 
1947, having declined from a total 


of $500 million in 1947 to about $485 
million for 1950. 

Moreover, Mr. Willis said in a 
statement released from GMA head- 
quarters, the average profit per dol- 
lar of sales of the grocery manufac- 
turer was only 3.1% in 1950, com- 
pared with 3.3¢ in 1947, the first full 
year after the lifting of wartime price 
ceilings. 

Increased Costs Cited 


These facts, Mr. Willis continued, 
demonstrate that the higher food 





operation. 


La Grange Flours .. . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 


tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILL 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 











prices of today are the result of in- 
creased costs of production, includ- 
ing the cost of labor, taxes, raw ma- 
terials, supplies and transportation, 
which have definitely narrowed the 
profit margins of the manufacturer. 
This is even further illustrated, he 
said, when it is considered that in 
the pre-war year of 1939, the aver- 
age profit per dollar of sales of the 
grocery manufacturing industry was 
4.6% compared with 3.1% today. 

The fact that the consumer is eat- 
ing more food per capita today than 
ever before, said Mr. Willis, has add- 
ed to the other inflationary pres- 
sures which have pushed the price 
of food higher. 

He added that it seems reasonable 
to say that the grocery manufac- 
turers are doing their part in holding 
the line in the fight against inflation 
by continuing to supply greater quan- 
tities of grocery products for the na- 
tion's market basket at a constantly 
declining rate of profit on dollar sales 
for themselves. 


—SREAD if THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPS Officials to Talk 
at USWGA Convention 


WASHINGTON — Officials of the 
Office of Price Stabilization will 
speak at the 1951 convention of the 
U.S. Wholesale Grocers Assn., ac- 
cording to a USWGA announcement. 
The convention will be held April 
22-25 at the Municipal Auditorium 
in Miami Beach. 

The OPS officials scheduled to ap- 
pear are Edward F. Phelps, assistant 
director ot price stabilization, and 
Leland R. Jamison of the OPS food 
price division. They will speak at 
the opening business session Monday, 
April 23. 

The convention will begin official- 
ly at noon Sunday, April 22, with the 
opening of the USWGA's third an- 
nual Food Distribution Exposition, 
which will figure prominently in three 























ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR— 4,000,000 BUSHELS 
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KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Serving the Milling Industry for 66 Years 
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FROZEN WAFFLES — The frozen 
waffles shown above are pre-baked 
and packaged in Sylvania cellophane 
and may be kept in a refrigerator 
unit for several weeks. Housewives 
are advised that when they use them, 
they need only remove the cellophane 
and put them in the toaster. They 
will be ready to eat in one minute. 
The waffles pictured are « product 
of Associated Frozen Foods Corp., 
New York. 





days of the convention. Manufactur- 
ers of grocery products and equip- 
ment will be represented at the ex- 
position. 

To date wholesale grocers from 27 
states have registered for the meet- 
ing, according to Harold O. Smith, 
Jr., USWGA executive vice president. 

Following the talks by the OPS 
officials April 23, there will be a 
wholesaler operations forum. The 
program will also include talks by 
merchandising experts, a roundtable 
discussion on selling, a discussion on 
operations in a defense economy and 
a report on a study to determine 
methods of reducing delivery costs. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Wilkins-Rogers Milling 
Offers Recipe Book 


WASHINGTON—The Wilkins-Rog- 
ers Milling Co., Inc., Washington, is 
offering a free book of ‘100 tested 
recipes” promoting its flour and corn 
meal in the Washington market. 

The recipe book is offered through 


WHOLESALERS’ SALES 
SHOW DECLINE 


WASHINGTON — Dollar sales of 
wholesale grocers in February were 
off 15% from January, the Bureau 
of the Census reports. However, Feb- 
ruary volume was up 21% from the 
corresponding month in 1950, For the 
first two months of 1951 as compared 
with the same period in 1950, whole- 
salers’ sales were up 28%. Inventor- 
ies at the end of February were 3% 
higher than at the end of January, 
and they were 22% higher than at 
the end of February, 1950. 





— ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 7 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! 





Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 








Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 
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a radio and newspaper advertising 
campaign. The 12-week newspaper 
program opened March 22. Seven 
one-minute radio spots weekly are be- 
ing carried on a day-to-day basis 

Institutional and selling copy is 
included with the recipes which are 
grouped for using with Wilkins-Rog- 
ers products—-Washington All-Pur- 
pose Flour, Washington Self-Rising 
Flour, Indian Head Corn Meal and 
Washington Self-Rising Corn Meal 
Mix. 

Baked goods are shown in full col 
or photography on the covers and 
four inside pages of the 
recipe 


36-page 
DOOK 


RE S THE STAFF OF LiFE— 


OKLAHOMA GROCERS HEAR 
TALK BY J. S. HARGETT 


OKLAHOMA CITY—J. T. Nutting, 
Ardmore, was reelected president of 
the Oklahoma Wholesale Grocers 
Assn. at the annual meeting held here 
April 10 

-rincipal James S 

t, president, southwestern divi- 

Mills, Inc., Oklahoma 
City, who spoke on personnel policies 
He urged that young employees who 
making good in their particular 

ye watched, advised, given raises 

ind promotions as rapidly as possible 

Mr. Hargett cited instances where 
a flour packer became an efficient 
purchasing agent, a former ice man 
became an important executive, and 
in office boy rose to be mill manager 


speaker Was 


General 
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Homemade Cake 
Mixes 


By Marcia H. Pimentel 
and Alice M. Briant 


popular dessert 
in most families, but it takes too 
much time for the busy homemaker 
to bake homemade cakes often. Most 
would agree that it 
as much time to make batter 
several cakes. 
could prepare enough 
several cakes when she 
isn’t particularly busy, she would 
supply of future cakes for 


Fresh cake is a 


homemakers 
takes 
for one cake as for 
If a housewife 


cake mix for 


nave a 





EDITOR'S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is the text of a report 
printed in “Farm Research,” which is 
published by the New York State Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station at Ge- 
neva and the Cornell University Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station at Ith- 
aca. The authors are on the staff of 
the New York State College of Home 
Economics at Cornell, Ithaca. 





emergencies. All she need do then 
would be to take from the cupboard 
a jar of mix, add to it the egg and 
liquid, beat them in, and pop the 
cake into the oven. 

With this idea in mind, experi- 
ments were conducted in the depart- 
ment of food and nutrition, College 
of Home Economics, on two types 
of home made cake mixes. One was 
designed for a one-egg cake and the 
other for a two-egg cake. 

Several methods of combining the 
ingredients for the mix were studied. 
were—combining the fat with 
half or all of the sugar in the first 
making the mix, and com- 
bining the fat with one third of the 
sifted dry ingredients in this first 
step. 

The quality of the mixes and cakes 
was studied when pastry, cake and 


These 


step ol 
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all-purpose flours were used. Mixes 
and cakes made with hydrogenated 
fat were compared with those made 
with mixtures of hydrogenated fat 
with either butter or margarine or 
refined lard. The mixes were made 
by machine and by hand. For mixing 
the cakes by hand methods, a rotary 
beater and a spoon were tried. 


Air in Mix Important 


Combining the fat with half of the 
sugar was the method chosen. In 
making the mix it was found impor- 
tant to introduce as much air as pos- 
sible in the creaming step. In com- 
bining the other ingredients with the 
fat-sugar mixture it was necessary 
to keep in this air. 

Using a machine, a pastry blender, 
or the finger tips was found equally 
effective if the mixture was handled 
lightly. In making the cake batters, 
timing the machine at different speeds, 
timing and counting the strokes with 
a wooden spoon, and timing and 
counting rotations of a rotary-type 
beater were tried, and the methods 
that produced the best cakes were 
selected. The quality of the mixes and 
cakes made by the machine was the 
same as those made by hand. Using 
a machine wherever possible in mak- 
ing the mixes and the cakes required 
less effort. 

The results of the experiment 
showed that good quality cakes could 
be made with either of the three 
flours. Pastry flour is the first choice. 
Cakes made with this flour were 
more moist than those made with 
cake flour and cost less than those 
made with cake or all-purpose flour. 
Enriched pastry flour is available and 
is more nutritious than is cake flour 
which is not enriched. 

Hydrogenated Shortening Best 

The best cakes were made when 
hydrogenated shortening was used in 
the mixes. They were of good volume, 
soft and even in texture. Naturally 
they did not have the butter flavor 
that many folks prefer. 

The cake mixes stored in the dark 
kept their good flavor longer than 
did those stored in the light. This is 
because fat goes rancid more quickly 
when stored in the light. Mixes stored 
for as long as 12 months in a cool 
dark place were found to keep their 
flavor. When stored at room temper- 
ature, six weeks were found to be 
about as long as they should be kept. 

Making different kinds of cakes 
from the same mix was tried. Cakes 
were made with whole egg and with 
egg whites, with added spices, with 
chocolate, and with orange rind for 
flavoring. For both the mixes, cakes 
made with the whites of three eggs 
were better than those made with 
the whites of two eggs. When four 
egg whites were used with the two- 
egg cake mix, the cakes were sticky. 
Two or three squares of chocolate 
could be used in making a cake with 
either mix. The cake richer in choco- 
late seems to be preferred. Using or- 
ange juice for some of the milk was 
not satisfactory, but adding orange 
rind and lemon or orange extract in 
place of the vanilla gave the cakes 
a pleasant orange flavor and they 
were of good volume and texture. 

As a final test, a number of wom- 
en in each county were asked by their 
home demonstration agent to try out 
the recipes for the mixes and to re- 
port their results to the College of 
Home Economics. At last counting, 
108 had replied. Some of the women 
had made both mixes. Ninety-four of 
them would make another mix. Of 
the other 14, most of them had fam- 
ilies who ate little cake. Ninety-three 
percent of the cakes were reported 
by the women as excellent or good. 
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The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Baus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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FLOUR 
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MILLING WHE 
Call Victor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Our stocks are analyzed 
for baking strength. 
They’re carefully and 
personally selected — 
binned according to 
variety. 


Ath for: 


LOREN JOHNSON or 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY 6, mrSSOURI 








DAILY CAPACITY—2,000 CWT. 
ELEVATOR CAPACITY—1,000,000 BUSHELS 


Manufacturers of FINEST QUALITY FLOUR 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. prapip city, s. D. 











STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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FOR THE LADIES—Elaborate plans are being made for the ladies accom- 
panying their husbands to the annual convention of the Association of Oper- 
ative Millers to be held May 14-17 at Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Shown in the 
picture above are Mrs. W. E. Evans, General Mills, Inc., chairman of the 
women’s entertainment committee, with Mrs. Kenneth Ferguson, American 
Miller, and Mrs. Robert Bartee, General Mills, Inc., co-chairmen of the 
committee, as they work on their plans for the week’s activities for the 


women. 





AIB Sanitation Short Course 
Set for New York, May 14-17 


CHICAGO—tThe second of the 1951 
series of Bakery Sanitation Special 
Courses, given by the American In- 
stitute of Baking, is to be held in New 
York May 14-17, 1951. Meetings of 
the course have been scheduled from 
2:30 p.m. through 11 p.m. This has 
been done especially for the benefit 
of those bakers who have previously 
found it impossible to be absent from 
their plants to attend full-day courses. 
They will now have the opportunity 
of going to one or more of these ses- 
sions after their regular day’s work. 

This course will be of shorter dura- 
tion than the previous full-day ses- 
sions but will contain all the impor- 
tant subjects that have always been 
given and the usual Certificate of At- 
tendance will be given to those who 
attend all sessions. 

The course will include a full out- 
line of a concise working program for 
bakery sanitation, which can be ob- 
tained by attending each of the four 
sessions. It will be based on the facts 
that have been developed by the in- 
stitute’s own inspection and training 
service program in bakery sanitation, 
which has been subscribed to by over 
400 bakeries throughout the country. 

This course is not designed along 
he exact lines of previous courses, 
the AIB stated. It should be especial- 
ly valuable to the small wholesaler 
and retailer and officials of bakeries 
who are planning to install a sound 
sanitation program, in that it will 
serve as good guidance for the fac- 
tors to be considered in such a pro- 
gram. 

Dr. Edward L. Holmes, director of 
the sanitation department of the 
American Institute of Baking, under 
whose supervision the course will be 
given, states that there has been a 
misconception in some _ previous 
courses that they were designed only 
for production foremen, maintenance 
engineers and other key workers. The 
courses are specifically designed for 
those having the responsibility of in- 
augurating and planning the mainte- 
nance of a sanitation program that 
will satisfy the requirements of fed- 
eral, state and local regulatory agen- 
cies. 

There will also be some instruction 
given which should prove valuable to 
sanitation foremen, production fore- 
men, maintenance engineers and oth- 
ers concerned with sanitation; but, 


the basic interests of the course are 
directed toward those who have the 
responsibility of deciding how to set 
up a program and whether or not to 
set one up. 

Lectures will be given by staff 
members of the institute’s inspection 
program, including: Dr. Edward L. 
Holmes, Louis A. King, Jr., and Dr. 
W. Parker Pierce, and William 
Walmsley, director emeritus of the 
School of Baking. Registrations for 
the New York course are now being 
received. Complete information may 
be secured by writing te Dr. Edward 
L. Holmes, director of sanitation, 
American Institute of Baking, 400 E. 
Ontario St., Chicago 11. 

Bakers outside the metropolitan 
New York area are urged to attend, 
as well as those within that section. 
During the sanitation course of a 
similar nature held in Boston recently, 
many bakers from outside the metro- 
politan area found it possible to at- 
tend. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PHILADELPHIA FLOUR MEN 
SEE PORT OPERATION FILM 


PHILADELPHIA—The feature of 
the April dinner meeting of the Phila- 
de|lphia Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors was a showing of the Delaware 
River Joint Commission's film entitled 
“Short Cut to World Markets.” 

This 20-minute motion picture tells 
the story of the daily happenings in 
the Port of Philadelphia, and it 
brought home to flour men the fact 
that the huge industrial expansion 
along the Delaware River will bring 
additional workers to the area so that 
the outlook promises an increased 
marketing of baked goods. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
JOINS QUARTERMASTER STAFF 

CHICAGO—Dr. Robert A. Larsen 
has joined the staff of the Quarter- 
master Food & Container Institute 
for the Armed Forces as chief of the 
cereal and baked products division. 
A former director of research on the 
application of chemicals to foods at 
Du Pont’s food laboratory, polychem- 
icals department, he holds a Ph.D. 
from the University of Minnesota, 
where he had a fellowship from the 
American Dry Milk Institute. He is 
a member of the American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists. 
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No jobber can build a good flour 
business on a foundation of flour 
of erratic quality. Nor can he 
win customers permanently with 
pennies saved on the purchase 
of inferior flour. SILK FLOSS 
and SANTA FE TRAIL are 
quality flours that build sales 
for the jobber. 














— RUGGED AND 


DEPENDABLE 


Rugged in its ability to withstand 
the unexpected variations in shop 
procedures and timing, dependable 
in its daily uniformity of mixing, 
fermentation and baking response 

. that is KANSAS PYRAMID 

. a real quality medium patent, 
milled from the finest of hard win- 
ter wheats. KANSAS PYRAMID 
has the stuff to produce the finest 
loaf in any market. 
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THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
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POLAR BEAR flour has won its way 


to the top in dozens of flour markets, 


sy tions or giveaways, but 
o by solid baking merit, 


i dy, backed by 50 years of 


fair trading. 


not by synthetic promo- 
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Centennial FLOURING MILLS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 240 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


<2. 

be gee 6,500,000 
i Bushels 
Country ond 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


! 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS Terminal 
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NEW SPOKANE Mite One OF 
THE BORO’, Most MODERN 
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PRESTON-SHAFFER MILLING | 


ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athene, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 








THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTILE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorE CITY 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


“eee SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOU 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 
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Pennsylvania Bakers’ Meeting 
Spotlights Production, Sales 


By Wayne G. Martin Jr. 
Editorial Staff of 
The Northwestern Miller 


READING, PA.—With an attend- 
ance of approximately 250, of whom 
more than 150 were bakers, the sec- 
ond annual conference on bakery pro- 
duction and saies, held in the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Hotel, Reading, Pa., 
April 10, under the sponsorship of 
Pennsylvania Division No. 4, Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry, was 
an outstandingly successful event 

Joseph L. Carroll, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Philadelphia, is president of the 
group, and C. H. Bollinger, Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Reading, was 
the chairman of the assembly pro- 
gram committee. 

The entire day’s discussions were 
divided between production and mer- 
chandising. 

In addition to arranging the pro- 
gram, the Pennsylvania allied group 
was the host to the bakers attend- 
ing the conference at a luncheon on 
the day of the meeting, and at a 
cocktail party following its adjourn- 
ment. It is expected that a similar 
affair will be held next year. 

At the outset of the meeting John 
F. Davis, the mayor of Reading, told 
the conference that there must be an 
incentive for employees, radicals must 
be eliminated, and that American 
democracy must use common sense 
in order to maintain its position. 

Walter N. Clissold, Bakers Helper, 
Washington, said it is hoped that the 
peak controls for military needs will 
not exceed 20% of the nation’s out- 
put, and added that this point will 
probably be reached in 1953. He fur- 
ther explained that ceiling prices will 
permit bakers to pass along increased 
ingredient costs, but added that bak- 
ers must be prepared to provide costs 
and other figures of their operations 
at any time. Mr. Clissold likewise 
warned against a manpower shortage, 
even though food processing is listed 
as an essential industry. 

Mechanization and Flour Quality 

Dr. C. W. Brabender, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, delivered a 
lengthy and informative address re- 
garding the further mechanization of 
the baking industry and its possible 
effect upon the baker’s requirements 
as to flour quality. Dr. Brabender has 
developed several means for testing 
flour quality and dough properties 
which are now widely in use. He il- 
lustrated his discussion with charts 
and blackboard figures. He gave a 
new insight into the mechanics of 
testing flour to many of the bakers 
attending the conference. 

One of the most interesting features 
of the meeting was a panel discus- 
sion, of which William E. Maier, gen- 
eral manager of Maier’s Bakery, Inc., 
Reading, was moderator. Other mem- 


bers of the panel included Dr. Bra- 
bender and Mr. Cl'ssold; John Hagy, 
executive vice president of Freihofer 
Baking Co., Philadelphia; Ralph S. 
Herman, director of bakery sales 
service, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; Kenneth Souser, Philadelphia, 
counsel for the Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., and Ernest Struckmann, pro- 
duction manager of Mrs. Smith’s Pie 
Co., Pottstown, Pa. 

Due to a shortage of time, the 
panel was unable to answer all of the 
many questions with which it was 
presented. However, numerous inter- 
esting points were brought out, and 
those attending the conference were 
obviously interested in this type of 
a discussion. 

Among the many questions raised 
was that of the gassing power of 
flour, and it was agreed that there 
is need for a greater common under- 
standing between millers and bakers 
on this question. The temperature at 
which bread should be wrapped was 
also discussed, and the answers varied 
from 80 to 105 degrees. 


Flour Shortage Examined 

It was also suggested that bakers 
should store their flour for at least 
three weeks at the start of a new 
crop year, and that this could be 
dropped to two weeks later on 

The concluding speaker at the con- 
ference was George N. Graf, general 
manager of the Quality Bakers of 
America Cooperative, Inc., New York 
In his dynamic way, Mr. Graf advised 
bakers to think objectively in the op- 
eration of their businesses. He also 
urged that accurate records be kept, 
and use made of them 

Mr. Graf likewise pointed out the 
need to know and understand men 
which includes being an honest lead- 
er and a strict trainer. He also said 
that bakers should have a sound faith 
in advertising. 
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‘The Dice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Daclrith, Mirsrre 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 














CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 











We Specialize in... 


FLOUR for BAKERS 


“The Beardstown Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN ILLINOIS 











The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 











Seca Pu 


“Golden Loat” 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 

TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn 
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Nebraska Wheat 
Law Passed by 
Legislature 


LINCOLN, NEB.—With an amend- 
ment putting the program on a vol- 
unteer basis, the Nebraska unicam- 
eral legislature at the session just 
completed passed the Nebraska 
wheat law, levying a tax of 2 mills 
per bushel on wheat sold. The tax 
will be used for promotion of mar- 
kets and for research work. 

Any Nebraska wheat grower who 
does not want to pay the tax can 
apply to the state director of agricul- 
ture for a refund. The tax is paid 
at the point of first sale, generally 
the country elevator, and does not 
apply to wheat shipped into the state. 

It is estimated that the tax will 
raise funds amounting to between 
$50,000 and $100,000 a year. Super- 
vision of the spending of the money 
will be by an advisory committee of 
seven wheat growers, the state direc- 
tor of agriculture and the dean of 
the school of agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. The seven wheat 
growers will be named by the gover- 
nor. 

This year’s crop, already in the 
ground when the legislation was pro- 
posed, is exempt and the new law 
will begin to operate on the 1952 
crop. 

The Nebraska legislation is simi- 
lar to a statute previously enacted 
in Oregon which has developed a 
strong wheat growers organization 
there. Similar proposals in Oklahoma 
and Kansas were not passed by the 
legislatures of those states this year. 
However, Kansas lawmakers did vote 
a substantial increase in research 
funds, and it is estimated that an ad- 
ditional $75,000 will be made avail- 
able for wheat research in Kansas 
as a result. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH SALUTES 
BAKERS ON TV PROGRAM 


NEW YORK—Dr. and Mrs. von 
Gontard, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. 
Louis, were the host and hostess at a 
television party on the Ken Murray 
Hour March 31 in New York. Many 
prominent members of the baking and 
allied industries were present. 

The guests of honor were John T. 
McCarthy and Karl E. Baur, respec- 
tively chairman of the board and 
president of the American Bakers 
Assn. The television program was 
directed to the American baking in- 
dustry and the accomplishments it 
has achieved under the enrichment 
program during the past 10 years. 
Both Mr. McCarthy and Mr. Baur, 
who appeared on the program, ex- 
plained the benefits gained by the 
American public through this pro- 
gram. 

Following the television broadcast, 
which is sponsored by Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., the party went to the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, where the 
company was the host at a buffet 
supper party attended by approxi- 
mately 300 members of the industry. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF Lire 


NEBRASKA ELEVATOR BURNS 
OAKDALE, NEB. — Fire recently 
destroyed a 20 by 60 ft. elevator 
building here owned by the Hart- 
Bartlett-Sturtevant Elevator Co., 
Kansas City. About $32,000 worth of 
grain was lost. 














SUNN Y 
KANSAS 


If you are a SUNNY KANSAS 
type of flour jobber—and that’s 
the kind that puts his faith in sales 
push and product quality—you 
will really appreciate the way 
SUNNY KANSAS holds new 
customers. It’s that extra baking 
smoothness that comes from choice 
wheat! 
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THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 
WICHITA aad 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
KANSAS 





NORTHLAND 
Malted Wheat Flour 





Carlots — mixed cars — LCL 


AT. 2112 + Dept. NM + P. 0. Box 840 - 


Cottons or multi-wall papers 


Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


NORTHLAND 
Malted Barley Flour 
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105 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 


ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 
BEST PATENT—Standard Spring 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 


CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


Patent 


STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 


: GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "574° 

















Too Much Tortilla 


An attempt to find ways to rein- 
force diets and lift the feeding stand- 
ards of the people is being undertaken 
at the International Institute of Nu- 
trition of Central America and Pan- 
ama in Guatemala City, under the 
auspices of the Pan American Sani- 
tary Bureau, regional office of the 
World Health Organization. Said to 
be the most comprehensive nutrition- 
al experiment undertaken on an in- 
ternational scale, the institute is at- 
tempting to form a picture of the nu- 
tritional pattern of the population, 
and with this information to lift the 
food standards. 

Costa Rica, Honduras, Guatemala 
and El] Salvador are cooperating in 
the survey with Panama and Nica- 
ragua planning to participate soon, 
and it is hoped that the knowledge 
gained will not only aid Central and 
South America but undernourished 
people everywhere. 

With the reports showing that for 
some children an average day's meals 
consist of three tortillas and a cup of 
coffee for breakfast, five tortillas and 
a spoonful of beans for lunch and 
three for supper, with coffee the bev- 
erage for both these meals, the ma- 
jor deficiency is in animal proteins. 
Field studies on controlled feeding 
programs are being studied and the 
institute is attempting to decide 
whether vitamin B.» and aureomycin 
can correct diet deficiencies. The ex- 
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periments are characterized as “a 
unique and integrated approach to a 
large problem.’ 

The institute was created in 1946 
by the six countries but a wide group 
of public, private and international 
organizations have joined as observ- 
ers and aides. Among them are the 
Rockefeller Foundation, the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation and many 
others. Operation of the institute 
costs each member government only 
$12,500. 

e@e:e 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER ON MI- 
CROFILM—The Miller Publishing 
Co. has entered into an agreement 
with University Microfilms, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich., to make of The 
Northwestern Miller available to li- 
braries in microfilm form. 

One of the most pressing problems 
facing all types of libraries today is 
that of providing adequate space for 
a constant flood of publications. Pe- 
riodicals pose an especially difficult 
problem their bulk and 
number. 

Microfilm makes it possible to pro- 
duce and distribute copies of periodi- 
cal-literature on the basis of the en- 
tire volume in a single roll in editions 
of 30 or more, at a cost approximately 
equal to the cost of binding the same 
material in a conventional library 
binding. 

Under the plan, the library keeps 
the printed issues unbound and cir- 


issues 


because of 


culates them in that form for from 
two to three years which corresponds 
to the period of greatest use. When 
the paper copies begin to wear out or 
are not called for frequently, they are 
disposed of and the microfilm is sub- 
stituted. 

Sales are restricted to those sub- 
scribing to the paper edition and the 
film copy is only distributed at the 
end of the volume year. 

The microfilm is in the form of 
positive microfilm and is furnished 
on metal reels, suitably labeled. In- 
quiries concerning purchase should be 
directed to University Microfilms, 
313 N. First St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

e®e:e 


PRAGUE (ONA)—An anti-Com- 
munist citizen implausibly named 
Jaromir Zajac emerged the other day, 
after a two-year residence in the lo- 
cal deep-freeze reserved for those 
who do not see eye to eye with Uncle 
Joe. Solicitous friends asked how he 
had fared in the matter of food while 
in jail paying his debt to Marxist so- 
ciety. “Well,” said he, sotto voce, “I 
was one of the lucky ones. My jailer, 
a compassionate fellow, passed me 
bread through the keyhole of the lock 
on my cell.” 


A recent poll in Socialist Britain 
showed the Labor Party’s voting 
strength down from 45% of the elec- 
torate to 38%, largely as a result of 
food and coal shortages and cuts in 
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electric power during the winter. 
Working people said that, far from 
bringing Utopia, Socialism in Eng- 
land had reduced meat consumption 
to about one eighth what it was be- 
fore the war. Many voters said con- 
ditions were worse than during 
World War II, and blamed their 
troubles on Socialistic mismanage- 
ment. 


For five years past, under compul- 
sory state marketing and the British 
Canadian Wheat Agreement, our 
farmers have been obliged to subsi- 
dize the people of Britain and the 
well-off people of Canada with cheap 
wheat. Under the International Wheat 
Agreement, our farmers are once 
again being forced to subsidize, not 
only the people of Britain and the 
people of Canada, but now in addition 
the people of some 37 countries—who 
signed the International Agreement— 
at a present loss to our producers 
of around 31¢ a bushel.—Searle Grain 
Co., Ltd. 

eee 
FIRST RHUBARB PIE 


It’s rosy as the sunset 
In a quiet April sky, 
Fragrant as hillside blossoms 
When the wind is drifting by. 
And always boys from eight to eighty 
Feel their hearts beat high 
The day they see and smell and taste 
The first fresh rhubarb pie! 

Grace V. Watkins. 


Wartime Members of Britain’s Women’s 


BRITISH WOMEN’S LAND ARMY—After 11 years of existence the Women’s 
Land Army of England and Wales has been disbanded. For longer or shorter 
periods more than 200,000 women and girls served in it. Conceived about two 
years before the beginning of World War II, the project was modelled on a 
similar one of World War I. 

The land army came into being in 1939 and the last of its members 
were discharged late in 1950. Originally only short-term holiday training was 
contemplated, but when World War II began the women volunteers were 
gradually assigned to longer service and ultimately to full-time work. They 


Land Army at Work in a Harvest Field 


came from all spheres of life—offices, shops, universities, domestic service, 
country homes and city homes. They were looked upon doubtfully at first 
by many farmers, but soon earned a remarkable reputation for effectiveness. 

The period of greatest accomplishment was the one of greatest need for 
them—the years following the fall of France and the intensification of the 
submarine blockade. Peak enlistment, in 1943, was 80,000—more than one 
tenth of the total number of workers on farms in all of England and Wales. 
The food production needs of Britain and of Europe in the years following 
the war kept a large but diminishing number of land army women in service. 
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ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL 

or 

One Thing Generally Leads to Another 
N EARLY everything is related in some way to 

everything else. So what happens to one 
affect another. More than that, it 
may have a very bad effect. Add or take away 
a certain molecule of this, that or the other thing 
and you have a nice new chemical formula 
but up goes the whole laboratory. Put a chemical 
improver in bread and dogs become hysterical- 
also food cranks. 

Price-fixing by government fiat offers a fa- 
miliar example of the wicked effects that lie in 
wait for even the friendliest Fix this 
unfix that. Put on one control and 
you throw something else out of kilter. Every 
injection of something different starts a long 
and sometimes distastrous chain reaction. But 
we're not just now on the subject of economics 
and government interference with the immutable 
laws of buying and selling. The text is insecticides. 

The second world war stimulated a rather 
urgent demand for new and more effective in- 
secticides and pesticides of various other kinds. 
This incentive resulted first in the discovery of 
DDT. During the past five 
years many more new and powerful insecticides 
and other have been developed. We 
now have on the market insecticides, fungicides 
nematocides, herbicides and fumigants numbering 

well, believe it or not, but one usually reliable 
person informs us there are about 10,000. 
all in a hurry to reach our mil- 
lenniums, or to get well or to get richer, we zen- 
erally try a new remedy or scheme without much 
thought about residuary results. We rush to swal- 
low the pill that will stop the sneeze, little reckon- 
ing upon the possibility that it may render us 
liable tomorrow to a bad case of the pip. So the 
new insecticides sometimes have been tried out 
and proved effective for some specific purpose 
without quite enough scanning of the horizons 
for more distant consequences. 

The Federal Security Agency, through the 
Food and Drug Administration’ has recognized 
this tendency as it relates to the introduction of 
chemicals into foods, and has set up a strict re- 
quirement designed to head off undesirable end 
results through preliminary proof of toxic inno- 
cence, and in the case of the insecticides the 
Bureau of Plant Industry has busied itself with a 
sharp look at what happens after pests have 
been mowed down by a new chemical. 

For about five years government plant pathol- 
ogists have been studying this matter and have 
now made a preliminary report. They have been 
trying to find out what are the effects of some 
of the most commonly used insecticides upon 
plant growth, their accumulation and persistenc> 
in soils, their effect on the soil flora-nitrifying 
and nitrogen-fixing bacteria, their absorption and 
translocation in plants to edible parts, and their 
cffect on taste and quality of the final food parts 
of the plants. 
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The pathologists report that they are dismayed 
at the size of their task and that they have been 
compelled to limit their first studies to only a 
few of the possible problems. They have becun 
where insecticides are most used. As a general 
rule the major grain crops are not rotated with 
other crops which are treated with large amounts 
of insecticides, and insecticides are not generally 
used on grain crops in the field. However, the 
pathologists have assumed that since insecticides 
are used on stored grain some of them may 
be absorbed by the grain or carried into food 
or feed. They cite the case of a chemical that 
was widely used in certain wheat areas last 
year to kill the greenbug. They say, too, that 
there is some possibility of wheat and other grain 
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being rotated with cotton or other crops which 
have had excessive application of insecticides. 

So far as their studies have disclosed, the 
pathologists find that wheat and corn seem to 
be highly tolerant of insecticides, with which 
corn is pretty thoroughly doused in the South 
Barley, oats and sorghum are a little more sen- 
sitive. One insecticide seems to bother all the 
grains, not only reducing yield but affecting 
heredity characteristics. This chemical, after 
nearly three years of widespread use in the co‘- 
ton belt, had thumbs down from entomologists 
because of its deleterious effects. 

The conclusions of the pathologists, set forth in 
Circular No. 682 of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, are not sensational or unduly alarm- 
ing, but they do indicate the need of continuing 
study and experiment. The general recommenda- 
tion is that use of agricultural chemicals should 
be limited to those that are either nontoxic to 
plants when mixed in the soil or nonaccumula- 
tive in the soil. The ingenuity of the chemist is 
relied upon to produce such chemicals, and the 
pathologists urge an orderly replacement of all 
substances known to be toxic before serious trou- 
ble develops. In brief, they set up a warning sign 
and recommend a cautious detour. 


eee 
PROGRESS IN FLOUR MILLING 


HE editor of Milling, our British contem- 

porary, is not content with the frequently- 
heard statement that there has been no real 
progress in the art of flour manufacturing since 
the changeover from millstone to roller which 
took place in the eighties of the last century. 
He is willing to grant that this is true in a 
fundamental sense, but he feels there is plenty 
of evidence of important progress in the refine- 
ments if not in the basic processes. 

The truth of this is‘not hidden from those 
who are familiar with the American milling es- 
tablishment, and the editor of Milling has made 
no sensational discovery with respect to similar 
conditions in the British industry. It is profitable, 
however, to bring such facts to mind from time 
to time, and the editor does well to review them. 
It is likewise profitable for us to quote from what 
he says, and in particular because his summary of 
what has been accomplished by the industry in 
Britain affords a means for measuring what has 
been accomplished here. Says Milling: 

“Excessive pride may be sinful, but in this 
case flour millers have a right to feel proud. 
The last thing that should be suggested is that 
the thinking apparatus of the industry is in a 
state of suspension. There never was a time when 
more people were so keen on the craftsmanship 
of flour milling, and if evidence of that assertion 
is not so conspicuous as it used to be in atten- 
dance at technical classes, it is shown in the en- 
thusiasm and intelligence characteristic of stu- 
dents’ meetings in different parts of the country. 

“If that is not sufficient to denote progress, 
there are a few other directions we could quote. 
For instance, what about the tendency to improve 
the mechanical condition of the mills? Millers 
are putting in better plansifters, chain driven 
roller mills, better exhaust systems, better puri- 
fiers, pneumatic conveying, revised drives, new 
flooring, mechanical aids for packing and stowing, 
new conditioners, improved intakes, and so on. 


AL 


Transport fleets are also being renovated and old 
lorries tidied up; garaging is improved; and bulk 
storage for fuel is installed. Lastly, but by no 
means the least, there are better wages, the 
pension scheme is maturing, facilities for recrea- 
tion and canteens are provided in many cases, 
and factory inspectors are gradually bringing 
about an improvement in the washing facilities 
for the employees in the mills. Does not that list 
represent sound and substantial progress as com- 
pared with conditions forty or fifty years ago?” 

One point of progress noted by the editor of 
Milling involves long extraction. Here, from nec- 
essity, the British miller may have outdistanced 
all others. An eminent miller is quoted as saying: 
“Until we came to this 85% milling craftsman- 
ship had atrophied.” American millers have had 
no such formidable task as the British have 
faced in making long extraction flours tolerable to 
a people firmly habituated to bread made from 
flours of the whitest possible complexion. The 
editor appropriately concludes: 

“That was a form of progress in flour milling 
that sprang from human thought and action rather 
than from any change in the appearance of 
machinery. Good long extraction flour is now a 
commonplace and that because millers have made 
a study of it.” 

e®ee 
A BETTER PRESS FOR BREAD 
NRICHED flour and bread “wear well” with 
the nutritional world. The idea caught on 
at the very beginning and long before the close 
of the first decade of enrichment it had been 
accepted by all but a ragged fringe of hard-to-kil] 
crackpots. 

Faith in the principle of enrichment, which at 
first was its chief support, has been rewarded 
by performance. Enrichment has established it- 
self in fact as well as in theory. 

The extraordinary record of public acceptance 
has been reflected in a “good press.” Hard expe- 
rience teaches the press to be skeptical, but in 
the case of enrichment it was soon carrying the 
banner on its own initiative. Public relations 
indoctrination by the breadstuffs industry, the 
medical profession and the most responsible of our 
nutritional leaders has been of a highly effective 
nature, and there is still need of it in keeping the 
gospel of enrichment in step with the movement's 
continuing development and demonstration, but 
the whole matter has moved over from the pub- 
licity hand-out column to the news page and the 
contents bill. 

Recent magazine treatment of enriched flour 
and bread was stimulated by the Leverton diet 
studies which caused a mild nutritional sensation 
through their demonstration that bread is not 
fattening and should be a liberal constituent of 
any reducing diet. Illustrated articles in Look 
gave prominence to these facts. 

Currently, What's New in Home Economics 
contains a flattering appraisal of the first 10 
years of enrichment, which is hailed as “a phe- 
nomenal success” in improving health on a 
country-wide basis. Today's Health, published by 
the American Medical Assn., goes on the warpath 
against “a fashionable food cultist who claims 
that enriched white flour is void of all life-giving 
elements” and presents convincing and emphatic 
arguments to the contrary. 

These are but samples of what might go into 
the enrichment clipping book. Radio and television 
are doing their part, too. The enrichment decen- 
nial is attracting wide attention and several 
national magazines are known to be preparing 
articles covering this and the general progress 
and status of the movement. Some day, we feel 
almost sure, even Reader’s Digest, that hospitable 
haven for the bread crank, will have a good word 
to say for the modernized Staff of Life. 
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— SINCE 1877 — 
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Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the New York Curb market: 

High Low Close 
April 


Close 

April 

7. 14, 

—-1950-51—. 1951 1951 
Allied Mills, Inc. 32% 28% 
Allis-Chalmers 17% 412% 
Pid. $3.25 109 93% 
Am. Cyanamid 71% 
Pfd. 171% 
A-D-M Co. 53 417% 
Borden 52 18, 


Pid. 5% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co. 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N.Y. 
Merck & Co. 
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Nat. Biscuit Co 
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Omar, Inc. 
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Quaker Oats Co. 33 36 36% 
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Ralston Purina 
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United Biscuit 
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Bid Asked told us that one 
+Colorado Milling & Elev. Co. 15 16% 
+Safety Car Heating & 

Lighting Co.. Inc. 17™ 18% 
*Standard Milling Co. went R3q 9% 

*Previous close. **Midwest stock market. 
+Over counter. tSubsidiary Sterwin Chemi- 
cals, Ine, 


of the impressive 
things about this 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 

not traded April : 
Bid Asked 

Great A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pfd. 131 133 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York. $5 Pfd. . . 107% 108%, 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. . 106%, 109 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants 7 7 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


High Low Close Close 
Mar. April 


superb flour is 
the customer 
loyalty it builds. 

That's a tribute 
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quality. 
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Canadian Comment... ny George E. Swarbreck 


IMMIGRATION AND THE FLOUR 
TRADE—Better times for the Cana- 
dian flour industry are envisaged by 
marketmen as a result of the plans 
now being formulated to increase 
immigration. Although the prosperity 
of the trade is intimately bound up 
with the ability to make sales in the 
export markets of the world, domes- 
tic sales, even with the current popu- 
lation of only 14 million, take care 
of a good quantity of business. If the 
proposals to bring more Europeans to 
Canada meet with success, the home 
consumption of flour will increase 
the value of the industry. 

Canadian traders, who stand to 
gain by an increased labor force and 
by a greater consumer demand, are 
far from satisfied with the govern- 
ment’s present activity. Trade author- 
ities, speaking through Thomas Oak- 
ley, an official of the Canadian Cham- 
ber of Commerce, have urged the 
government to speed up the immi- 
gration program and have suggested 
that the target figure for 1951 is too 
low. This figure has been set at 150,- 
000 newcomers of which it is hoped 
that 30,000 will be British. 

Traders consider that the aim must 
be to obtain a total population of 30 
million by 1976 for only by such an 
increase can Canada hope to achieve 
the full production and development 
of the resources available. The pres- 
ent population is unable to provide 
the labor force required, and immi- 
gration, with a corresponding in- 
crease in prosperity all around, is 
the only answer, the traders say. It 
is now expected that business and 
industry will work closely with the 
government’s immigration authority 
in speeding up the program. 

€ 

JAPANESE TRADE AGENTS FOR 
CANADA—Japanese trade promo- 
tional activities in Canada are to be 
aided by the establishment of an over- 
seas agency in Ottawa. Officials ex- 
pect that the agency, which is slated 
to open soon, will increase the flow 
of trade between the two countries 
and eliminate some of the difficulties 
which have recently arisen due, in the 
main, to the lack of information about 
regulations and market requirements. 
Canada has been represented in Tokyo 
since 1946. Currently, the Japanese 
are substantial buyers of low grade 
Canadian wheat, and they are expect- 
ed to extend their purchases of bet- 
ter grades when the new crop comes 
on the market. 


LOW GRADE WHEAT ATTRACT- 
ING INTEREST—The recent inter- 
est shown by foreign importing coun- 
tries in lower grade wheat means 
that, despite the fears previously ex- 
pressed by observers, Canada has a 
good chance of fulfilling the quota 
under the International Wheat 
Agreement. After spurning previous 
offers, buyers are now coming into 
the low grade wheat market in 
strength. Japan has already cleared 
large stocks of No. 5 and No. 6 Mani- 
toba while Britain bought a cargo of 
No. 5 for July-August clearance. Last 
week Norway bought 9,000 tons No. 
6 Manitoba May shipment at $1.83 
bu., and it is understood in trade cir- 
cles that interest is now being shown 
in further purchases. Germany has 
also been a buyer of No. 5. 

Despite the movement of some of 
the available surplus, marketmen 


are still discussing the implications 
of the presence of such a large stock 
of low grade wheat on the market. 
Much of it will be sold for feed pur- 
poses and the American coarse grain 
market is bound to be hit, observers 
suggest. Large quantities of feed 
wheat are being sold to the U.S., and 
business is expected to increase when 
the reopening of navigation starts 
to relieve pressure at the Lakehead. 
Until the lower grade wheat is moved 
the Canadian millers cannot hope to 
gain access to some of the better 
quality wneat which experts suggest 
is currently tied up on the prairie 
farms. 
= 

BOXCAR SHORTAGE AID RE- 
FUSED BY GOVERNMENT—Unless 
the boxcar situation becomes critical 
the Canadian government is unlikely 
to interfere despite the pressure be- 
ing brought to bear by interested 
parties. The latest demand was made 
by a member of the House of Com- 
mons who asked for the appointment 
of a boxcar controller and called for 
an embargo on boxcar movements to 
the U.S. in order to compel the re- 
turn of Canadian owned cars. Esti- 
mates of cars currently tied up in 
the U.S. vary from 12,000 to 15,000 
Replying to demands for government 
action an official pointed out that the 
situation is neither abnormal nor is it 
one sided. While there is usually a 
deficit in Canadian boxcars caused 
by American usage, the contrary po- 
sition is true of open type cars used 
in the lumber and coal trades. If pres- 


sure were brought to bear for the 
return of boxcars, the U.S. would be 
equally justified in demanding the re- 
turn of open type cars, the official 
added. 

The railroads, disputing the 
charges of shortage, have announced 
that they are moving between 200 
and 300 boxcars westwards to cover 
the requirements of the grain trade 
for hauls to the Lakehead. The Sas- 
katchewan Wheat Pool, on the other 
hand, claims that it will take 1,200 
cars a day between now and the end 
of the crop year to move the grain. 
Present prospects indicate a figure 
available of less than 600. 


CANADIANS, BRITISH TO DIS- 
CUSS TRADE—The extent of the 
trade gulf between Britain and Can- 
ada, already a major cause for con- 
cern, is to be discussed by officials of 
the two commonwealth governments 
in Ottawa beginning May 21. British 
imports from Canada were sliced con- 
currently with the devaluation of 
sterling in September, 1949, and the 
Canadians are now anxious that the 
discrimination shown against dollar 
imports should be reduced if not abol- 
ished altogether. Britain’s rapidly 
improving gold and dollar reserve 
position is cited as evidence that 
greater trade is possible. The con- 
ference will take place shortly after 
the results of the Torquay conference 
on tariffs and trade are made known 
Among the subjects for examination 
will be the future of Imperial Prefer- 
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ence together with Canadian interests 
in the West Indies. 

Canadian flour enjoys relief from 
a tariff of 10° imposed by common- 
wealth countries. The retention of this 
principle, a matter of paramount im- 
portance when free trading is re- 
stored, is deemed to be important to 
Anglo-Canadian flour interests. Ad- 
ditionally, the Canadian millers enjoy 
a substantial business with British 
West Indies, and talks are expected 
to iron out some of the difficulties 
lately experienced. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LiFeE—— 


CANADIAN WHEAT, FLOUR 
EXPORTS AT 2,500,000 BU. 


WINNIPEG—FExport business in 
Canadian wheat and flour totaled 
2,500,000 bu. last week. More than 
500,000 bu. was in the form of flour, 
and almost equally divided between 
Class 2 and International Wheat 
Agreement sales. Wheat totaling 
more than 900,000 bu. went to Colom- 
bia, Japan and Norway, with Ja- 
pan’s share in excess of 700,000 bu. 
IWA sales almost equalled 1 million 
bushels, with the U.K. taking 600,000 
bu.; India 380,000 and the remainder 
going to Belgium. 

—_———BREAD (8S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FIRST LAKES CARGO 

WINNIPEG—The S.S. Hochelaga, 
owned by the Canada Steamship 
Lines, pulled under the spouts of Pool 
Terminal No. 6 at Fort William-Port 
Arthur, to take on the first cargo of 
grain in the 1951 Great Lakes ship- 
ping season. The Hochelaga started 
loading at 8:30 a.m. April 10, and 
8 hours and 15 minutes later was out- 
bound with 570,000 bu. wheat. Pool 
Terminal No. 6 is owned by the Cana- 
dian National Railways, but is leased 
and operated by Manitoba Pool Ele- 
vators. 








Overseas Newsnotes --- By The Northwestern Miller’s 


Foreign Correspondents 


INDIAN FOOD GRAIN REQUIRE- 
MENTS—If famine is to be averted, 
India must import 1 million tons of 
food grains between now and July, 
thereby bringing the total imports for 
the current year to nearly 6 million 
tons. The present rate of importation 
assessed at 350,000 tons a month, can- 
not keep pace with the demand in 
the eastern provinces, the danger 
and the situation is now stated 
by observers to be worse than in 1943- 
44 when 1,000,000 people died from 
famine in Bengal alone 

The Chinese communist govern- 
ment, which recently announced an 
offer of 1 million tons of food grains, 
made up of wheat, rice and milo, has 
now stated that dollars, sterling or 
even rupees will be accepted in pay- 
ment. Russia’s offer to provide 500,- 
000 tons of grain in exchange for 
certain specified commodities will 
have to be rejected, observers expect, 
because the items listed by the Rus- 
sians are insufficient for India’s own 
needs. Observers incline to the opin- 
ion that both Russia and China made 
their offers public in order to cash 
in on their propaganda value among 
the peoples of Asia without any real 
expectation that the Indians would 
be able to comply with the conditions 
set. Traders consider that China in 
particular would not be able to find 
an export surplus of 1 million tons 
at the present moment and the 


area 


chances of India getting assistance 
from that quarter are dismissed as 
remote. 


BRITISH ASSISTANCE TO INDIA 
NOTED—British ships released to 
carry grain to India were mainly re- 
sponsible for averting famine so far, 
according to K. S. Munshi, the Indian 
food minister. Additionally, the Brit- 
ish loaned 43,000 tons of wheat which 
was in transit between Australia and 
Britain. A further request for more 
wheat on loan has been refused be- 
cause of Britain’s own difficulties in 
wheat supplies, according to Patrick 
Gordon-Walker, British secretary for 
commonwealth relations, 

The refusal of the Canadian offer 
of low grade wheat has come in for 
some adverse criticism, marketmen 
commenting that the urgency of the 
situation pleaded by Indian officials 
is not supported by the turning down 
of such a generous offer. 


2 
HIKE IN SWEDISH IMPORTS 
SEEN—Sweden's imported wheat re- 
quirements are likely to be hiked 
during the coming crop year. The 
wheat crop has suffered extensive 
damage following the adverse weath- 
er of the past few months and it is 
considered that the final yield will 
not exceed that of 1947 when the 
outturn was 14,660,000 bu. and which 
was classified as a failure. The nor- 


mal yield in the past few years has 
been in the region of 25 million bush- 
els. Sweden has not been active in 
the imported flour market for some 
time though trade rumors at the end 
of last year mentioned that some in- 
terest was being shown. A contribut- 
ing factor to the expected shortage 
is the decline in the acreage sown 
to winter wheat which is currently 
estimated at 559,000 acres compared 
with 772,000 acres sown in the previ- 
ous year. 

Further difficulties have been met 
by the use of bread grains for ani- 
ma] feeding in order to offset the cur- 
rent high price of feed grains. Farm- 
ers were enabled to do this when the 
law compelling deliveries to be made 
to the government was abolished. One 
solution being considered by the 
government is the admixture of rye 
or barley in the grist for wheat flour. 


FRENCH WHEAT FLOUR PRO- 
DUCTION—The National Association 
of Flour Millers in France has re- 
vealed that the total amount of wheat 
milled into flour during 1950 was 
4,879,608 metric tons. All this went 
for home consumption and an addi- 
tional 162,460 tons of flour went into 
the export market. The flour export 
target for 1951 has been set at 300,- 
000 metric tons, which is one third of 
the total anticipated wheat export 
potential. 
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Seek Higher Wheat 
Prices; Threaten 
Strike Action 


TORONTO—Higher prices for Ca- 
nadian wheat under government con- 
trolled domestic and foreign market- 
ing are being sought by wheat pro- 
ducers in membership of the farmers’ 
unions in the three prairie provinces. 

The government has also been 
urged to check rising costs by impos- 
ing price controls on goods other 
than wheat. Unless their demands are 
met farmers threaten to take strike 
action. 

Union leaders, presenting their case 
to the government, urged that the 
domestic price of wheat be upped to 
at least $2 bu., basis No. 1 Northern, 
with still further increases if the cost 
of living continues to rise. Currently, 
the domestic price is set at $1.89 bu., 
geared to the price under the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement 

Following accusations of the 
handling of the Anglo-Canadian 
Wheat Agreement, which farmers al- 
lege involved them in heavy losses, 
the unions called for the transfer of 


mis- 
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control of grain marketing adminis- 
tration from the Department of Trade 
and Commerce to the Department of 
Agriculture under James G. Gardiner, 
whose recent efforts on behalf of the 
wheat producers obtained the pay- 
ment of a $65 million subsidy from 
the federal treasury. Reconstitution of 
the Canadian Wheat Board was also 
demanded, with majority control 
passing from the government into the 
hands of the wheat producers them- 
selves. 

Pressure was also brought to bear 
for “adequate” farmer representation 
on the Board of Grain Commission- 
ers. Criticizing the Wheat Board for 
continued use of the speculative mar- 
ket in coarse grain sales, the farm- 
ers asked for the elimination, as far 
as practicable, of middlemen and 
grain gamblers in the board’s mar- 
keting system. 


Price Supports 


Dealing with general issues, the 
unions requested the broadening of 
the government’s price support pro- 
gram to include all products not now 
covered. They recommended that au- 
tomatic floor prices should be calcu- 
lated in advance for these items and 
that they should become effective im- 
mediately when prices fell below an 
agreed percentage of what may be 
considered a fair market price. 

Contradicting recent statements 
that following Britain’s refusal to 
make more payments under the 
Anglo-Canadian Wheat Agreement, 
British goods would not find a ready 
sale in the west, the farmers also 
demanded that the government re- 
frain from reimposing anti-dumping 
regulations against British automo- 
biles when the three year waiver ends 
May 31. British cars, it was ex- 
plained, were filling a need in western 
Canada because the ordinary Cana- 
dian car is priced beyond the farm- 
ers’ means. 

The farmers’ leaders, indicating 
their dislike of strikes as a wasteful 
means of economic warfare, stated 
that they had persuaded the rank 
and file membership of the unions to 
allow the matters in dispute to be 
negotiated. But they implied that if 
reasonable negotiations failed, there 
would be no alternative to a strike. 

BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 

LADIES AUXILIARY MEETS 

PITTSBURGH — The ladies auxil- 
iary of the Retail Master Bakers As- 
sociation of Western Pennsylvania 
held an evening dinner meeting here 
recently, with Mrs. Frances Palmer, 
Palmer House Bakery, presiding. The 
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auxiliary will hold its 18th birthday 
party May 2, at the Hotel Pittsburgh- 
er, with Mrs. Peter Lapicki, Lapicki 
Bakery, chairman. Mrs. Frances 
Steinmetz Kollar, Steinmetz Bakery, 
Carnegie, waS named chairman and 
Mrs. Palmer, co-chairman for the 
auxiliary’s participation in the enter- 
tainment of women attending the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America 
convention May 6-8 at the William 
Penn Hotel. Mr. Kollar and Mrs. 
Palmer reported that a complete pro- 
gram of entertainment and sightsee- 
ing had been arranged. 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE 
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ANDY GILLIGAN HEADS 
CINCINNATI FEED CLUB 


CINCINNATI — Andy Gilligan, 
King Bag Co., was elected chairman 
of the Cincinnati Feed Club at an 
annual dinner meeting April 2 in 





Hotel Sinton. He succeeds Darrell 





Dome, Kentucky Chemical Industries, 
Inc. 

Other new officers are: Co-chair- 
man, Sherwin Williams, Buckeye Cot- 
ton Oil Co.; secretary-treasurer, Dr. 
Philip J. Schaible, executive direc- 
tor, Distillers Feed Research Council, 


Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
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Inc.; director for two years, John 
Young, Schenley Distillers, Inc., and 
director for one year, Robert Kemper, 
Early & Daniel Co. 

Approximately 125 persons, includ- 
ing guests from throughout the Mid- 
west, attended the meeting. It was 
preceded by a cocktail hour, and fol- 
lowed with a floor show. 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 
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COLORADO FEED OFFICERS—Directors of the Colorado Grain, Milling & 
Feed Dealers Assn., elected at the group’s annual meeting in Denver recently, 
are shown above. They are, standing, left to right, Alfred E. Owens, Colorado 
Springs; Al Gamble, Denver; H. L. Sackett, Cheyenne Wells; H. E. LaGue. 
Monte Vista; Vernon Howey, Grand Junction; R. A. August, Denver; Harold 
Webster, Lamar, and T. J. Wark, Cortez. Seated, left to right, Ralph Booze. 
executive secretary, Denver; H. C. Harrison, vice president, Arriba; M. C. 
Rodney, president, Fort Morgan, and D. F. Gerdom, retiring president, Denver. 





N. Y. Delegates 
to Distributors’ 
Meeting Named 


NEW YORK—Delegates to repre- 
sent the New York Association of 
Flour Distributors at the annual con- 
vention of the National Association 
of Flour Distributors, scheduled for 
Chicago next month, were named at 
a meeting of the local group April 12. 

The three delegates appointed are 
W. P. Tanner, Tanner-Evans-Siney 
Corp.; James A. Seligmann, Albert A. 
Seligmann & Co., and Walter J. 
Stockman of Raymond F. Kilthau, 
president of the New York group. 

Mr. Tanner, chairman of the com- 
mittee on legislation and government- 
al regulation of the national associ- 
ation, presented a report on the ac- 
tivities of his committee in connection 
with conferences and gathering of 
basic data for Office of Price Sta- 
bilization officials for consideration 
in possible future action on mark-up 
regulations 

Mr. Tanner's report covered an 
interview with J. G. Schmitz, head 
of the flour section of OPS in Wash- 
ington and the subsequent conference 
with Mr. Schmitz in Chicago. He de- 
scribed the latter meeting as most 


successful and attended by officers 
of the National Association of Flour 
Distributors and the committee on 
legislation and governmental regula- 
tion. 

Mr. Stockman, chairman of the 
flour industry committee of the Met- 
ropolitan Defense Committee on Food 
Supply, reported that the group had 
been commended by the New York 
commissioner of markets for its 
splendid work. He said this work is 
now correlated with the baking in- 
dustry division in recognition of their 
mutual problems and efforts 

The well-attended dinner session of 
the New York association was ar- 
ranged by J. J. McMahon, Interna- 
tional Milling Co., New York, chair- 
man of the entertainment committee. 


——--BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STATES TO ACT ON BREAD 
STANDARDS AFTER RELEASE 


BOSTON—The New England Bak- 
ers Assn. has announced that when 
the definitions and standards of iden- 
tity of various types of bread are 
issued by the Federal Security Agen- 
cy, they will be automatically includ- 
ed in the laws of Vermont. 

Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire and Rhode Island 
laws give the power to their state 
agencies to fix food standards, but 
in all these states except Maine, the 
regulations adopted must conform 
with federal standards. 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


MAINTAINED 


SINCE 


1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


ALL 


CABLE CODES 


USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Announce Speakers 
for Distributors’ 
Meetings in Chicago 


CHICAGO Two outstanding 
speakers have accepted invitations 
to address the annual meeting of the 
National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel May 13-14, according to R. E. 
Bemmels, program chairman of the 
Chicago Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors, which is arranging the 
convention schedule. 

Clarence E. Galvin, crop statisti- 
cian, James E. Bennett & Co., Chica- 
go, will speak on “The Wheat Situ- 
ation Today.” 

“Individuality in Selling” will be 
the subject of a talk by C. R. Mar- 
tin, manager of the St. Joseph, Mo., 
office of the Quaker Oats Co 

Both men will talk the morning of 
May 14. A question and answer pro- 
gram has been scheduled for the aft- 
ernoon of that day, with Walter 
Sands, Sands, Taylor & Woods, Bos- 
ton, as moderator. Panel members 
will be named at a later date. 





BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ST. REGIS SELLS PAPER 
PLANT TO MARATHON CORP. 


NEW YORK 
of this city 


The Marathon Corp 
has contracted to pur- 
chase the Oswego, N.Y., properties of 
the St. Regis Paper Co., according to 
an announcement by William L. 
Keedy, president and general man- 
ager of the former company, and Roy 
K Ferguson, chairman and president 
of St. Regis 

The properties being acquired by 
the Marathon organization consist of 
the kraft paper mill, the multiwall 
bag plant and the machine shop of 
the engineering and machine division 
of St. Regis. Not included in the sale 
is the equipment in the bag plant and 
in the machine shop 

The St. Regis Paper Co. will con- 
tinue to get a major part of the out- 
put of the kraft paper mill over the 
next several months. This company 
expects to start production in its 
new kraft plant in Florida about the 
first of the year. It is understood that 
delivery of the machine shop to the 
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Marathon firm will not take place 
until July 1, 1953. 

The Marathon Corp. is a manufac- 
turer of protective packaging for 
foods, including the baking and dairy 
industries. It plans to convert the 
Oswego plant to the manufacture of 
protective packaging of foods. 
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CONTRACT LET FOR NEW 
GENERAL MILLS SOY PLANT 


PITTSBURGH — The chemical 
piants division of Blaw-Knox Co. has 
received an order from General Mills, 
Inc., for engineering and construction 
of a 250-ton per day soybean process- 
ing plant to be located at Rossford, 
Ohio. 

Equipment to be furnished by chem- 
ical plants division includes machin- 
ery and process equipment for con- 
ditioning, cracking and flaking the 
beans; the Blaw-Knox Rotocel for ex- 
tracting the oil; solvent recovery sys- 
tem, and grinding, storage and load- 
ing of the finished product. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS’ LABOR CONSULTANT 
PLANS EXPANDED SERVICES 


MILWAUKEE — The Wisconsin 
Bakers Assn. has made a labor con- 
sultation service available to all 
members of the association, according 
to an announcement by Fred H. Lauf- 
enburg, executive secretary of the 
association. 

Leon R. Mathieu, labor consultant, 
has agreed to serve bakers exclusive- 
ly with advice on labor contracts and 
government regulations affecting 
union contracts and the bakery op- 
erator. 

Mr. Mathieu will continue to main- 
tain his headquarters at the Wiscon- 
sin Bakers Assn. offices, 161 W. Wis- 
consin Ave., Milwaukee. In addition 
to his services for the Wisconsin 
bakers, Mr. Mathieu’s summaries of 
labor contract information and other 
services will be available to bakers 
outside the association and the state, 
Mr. Laufenburg pointed out. 
BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LiFe 

ELEVATOR DESTROYED 

CINCINNATI—A grain elevator 
of Opekasit, Inc., at South Solon, 
Ohio, was destroyed by fire recently, 
with loss estimated at $40,000. The 
firm is a farm management company 
with headquarters in Hamilton, Ohio. 
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OR nearly 150 years Canadians have known that “if 

it’s Ogilvie — it’s good!” Year after year this great 
Canadian company has grown bigger and bigger — 
because it has consistently turned out only the best. 

Ogilvie products include quality flour for every 
purpose —a complete line of prepared baking mixes, 
rolled oats, oatmeal, Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B Cereal 
and “Miracle” farm-tested, scientifically balanced feeds 
for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal — Fort William — 
Medicine Hat — Edmonton 
Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal — all codes used 


Winnipeg 






OF -29NM 











HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CANADA'S 
LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 


Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 
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SPRING WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Maple Leaf 


Cream of the West 
Castle 


Nelson 
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FLOURS 
Monarch 
Crescent 


Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 cwt. Daily 


WINTER WHEAT 


Canary Corn Meal 


Hillcrest Rye Flour 
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many a year of free stotage in 
NEFF E& FRY BINS 


Long after the original cost has been written 
off, Neff & Fry Bins continue to give unim- 
paired service for an indefinite period with 
scarcely any maintenance expense. That's 
what we mean by “free storage.” 


The distinguishing feature of a Neff & Fry 
Bin is the diagonally pointed Super-Concrete 
Stave ... almost as hard and dense as rock 
because formed under 140 tons’ hydraulic 
pressure. 


Super-Concrete Staves do not spall. Conse- 
quently, a Neff & Fry Bin never needs a face- 
lifting job. And, of course, Super-Concrete 
Staves don’t rust, rot, shrink, buckle or burn. 
All sorts of flowable bulk materials are han- 
dled and stored in Neff & Fry Bins. The 
photograph shows a pair of 18x20 ft. bins 
used for boiler-room coal. 





If you are immediately or 
remotely interested in silo- 
type storage, ask us for 
literature and specific in- 
formation. 





THE NEFF & FRY CO, « 725 ki sate 














Marsu & McLENNAN 


MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Transportation Insurance on Flour 


Against All Risks 





Chicago - New York - Minneapolis 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 




















Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








4 LOCAL MEETINGS HELD 
FOR MINNESOTA BAKERS 


MINNEAPOLIS—A series of four 
regional meetings for bakers spon- 
sored by the Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota during March attracted a 
total registration of 229 bakers and 
104 allied tradesmen. Cooperating in 
the meetings was the Minnesota Al- 
lied Trades of the Baking Industry. 

J. M. Long, secretary of the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of Minnesota, served 
as chairman of each meeting. Assist- 
ing him was A. J. Vander Voort, head 
of the Dunwoody Baking School and 
technical editor of The American Bak- 
er, Minneapolis, who served as mod- 
erator of the production phase of the 
programs. 

Suggestions on the production and 
merchandising of cakes were present- 
ed by two representatives of Procter 
& Gamble, Charles Keeney of Chi- 
cago and Arthur Sidebotham of Cin- 
cinnati. Each appeared at two of the 
meetings. 

Sweet goods products. were dis- 
cussed by William A. Richards, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
at the Mankato and St. Cloud meet- 
ings. A presentation of the “Cake 
Easter Egg” promotion of Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. was also given. 

The specialty item discussed at the 
Duluth and Minneapolis meetings was 
General Mills’ “Roses-in-Snow” cake, 
designed for Mother's Day promotion 
E. W. Scharf, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, made the presentation 
at Duluth and Ralph Herman, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was fea- 
tured on the Minneapolis program 

Joseph Keegan, Standard Brands, 
Inc., Chicago, appeared as a speaker 
on the Duluth and Minneapolis meet- 
ings, discussing “The Baking Indus- 
try from a National Viewpoint.” 

W. E. Lingren, editor of The Amer- 
ican Baker, Minneapolis, appeared at 
all of the meetings, reporting current 
news of the industry of both national 
and state-wide interest. 
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SEVERAL PMA OFFICIALS 
ASSUME NEW POSITIONS 


WASHINGTON—Gus F. Geissler, 
administrator of the Production and 
Marketing Administration, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, has an- 
nounced the following reassignments 
of officials within the agency: 

Since the resignation of John I. 
Thompson as assistant administra- 
tor for marketing will be effective in 
the near future, Roy W. Lennartson 
is returned to his former position as 
deputy assistant administrator for 
marketing to direct the activities of 
that office. Mr. Lennartson has been 
serving as director of the Office of 
Materials and Facilities since 
March 8. 

L. B. Taylor, who has been serving 
as director of the Agricultural Con- 
servation Programs Branch since 
March 8, is returned to his former 
position as director of the Office of 
Materials and Facilities. 

Thomas B. Joyce, deputy director 
of the ACP branch, will serve as act- 
ing director of that branch. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WILL B. GOFF APPOINTED 


BUNKER HILL, IND.—Will B. 
Goff is the vice president and general 
manager of the newly formed Mid- 
States Fats & Oils Corp. here, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Paul 
J. Sicanoff, president. The soybean 
processing plant formerly was oper- 
ated by Ladd Soya Products, Inc. Mr. 
Goff was associated with the oil sales 
division of the A. E. Staley Manufac- 
turing Co., Decatur, Ill., for 10 years. 
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A COMPLETE 


FLOUR SERVICE 


@ Hard Spring Wheat 
@ Hard Winter Wheat 
@ 100% Whole Wheat 
®@ Cake Flours 


@ Pastry Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
Miilers of OCCIDENT, AMERICAN 


BEAUTY and other bakery flours 
to fit every formula 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 





DIXIE LILY 


A flour without n equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 
D.R.Fisuer,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 

















CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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LONDON—A complete shutdown 
in the flour trade between the Neth- 
erlands and the U.S. during the next 
few months is forecast as a result 
of the recent government purchase 
of wheat which brought the Dutch 
quota under the International Wheat 
Agreement to within 250,000 bu. of 
fulfilment. Traders state that it is 
impossible for them to pay the full, 
unsubsidized price for flour and they 
will, in consequence, have to stay out 
of the market until the next IWA 
year. 

The only possibility of trade re- 
opening in the near future would be 
provided by a government decision to 
make up the difference between the 
subsidized and unsubsidized price. 

When it became apparent that the 
IWA quota was running out, the 
Dutch importers made arrangements 
for the reservation of a quantity of 
flour commensurate with the amount 
of free dollars which they expected to 
have at their disposal in the expec- 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 


Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 











MULE 


Tour wubbava: 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 














“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 


CROOKSTON, MINN, 
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Completion of Dutch IWA Quota 
Expected to End Flour Imports 


tation that trade would then run on 
normal lines. 

Immediately after the Easter holi- 
days, however, Dutch officials in- 
formed the importers that they had 
bought wheat. They explained it was 
done in response to a message from 
Washington indicating the door was 
almost closed. 

Without consulting the trade and 
ascertaining the fact that flour would 
indeed be available, the government, 
traders complain, presented the im- 
porters with a fait accompli. 

The position is now that the Dutch 
importers have the necessary free 
dollars at their disposal but are un- 
able to buy a single sack of flour 
because of current high prices. 

Coupled with this difficulty is the 
recent change imposed by the govern- 
ment involving the withdrawal of the 
subsidy hitherto paid out of inter- 
nal revenue to keep the price of white 
flour at an economic level and the 
substitution of a levy to aid the 
manufacture and sale of lower grade 
flour. This step hiked the price ap- 
preciably and means that more capi- 
tal has to be brought forward to 
cover inventories. 

Criticism of the Dutch govern- 
ment’s precipitate action has been 
voiced by the U.S. millers closely 
connected with the Netherlands 
trade. Some doubt has been cast on 
the veracity of the statements made 
to the Dutch government, one ob- 
server reporting categorically that 
no such alarming statement was 
ever issued in Washington. Other in- 
terests, for purposes of their own, 
are alleged to have sidetracked the 
flour trade by forcing the purchase 
of wheat. 


DEATHS 


William Johnstone Dowler, former 
president of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change, died April 14. (Details on 
page 40.) 











Harvey W. Clements, Chicago man- 
ager of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., died 
April 11 in Chicago. (See story on 
page 13.) 


Howard S. Kennedy, 55, well known 
member of the Canadian grain trade, 
died recently. He formerly was a part- 
ner in the firm of Sullivan & Ken- 
nedy, Toronto grain, flour and feed 
firm, which was dissolved last Janu- 
ary. Surviving are the widow, a 
daughter and two sons. 


G. W. Banning, 59, vice president 
of Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minne- 
apolis, and member of the Minneapo- 
lis Grain Exchange, died April 12. He 
was a past president of the Minne- 
apolis Grain Commission Merchants 
Assn. Survivors include the widow, 
Rose, and three daughters. 


Mrs. Clara C, Myers, 75, Brookline, 
Mass., mother of Louis S. Myers, vice 
president and general manager of the 
Rodney Milling Co.. Kansas City, died 
April 14 at Miami Beach, Fla., where 
she was spending the winter. Also 
surviving are another son, Harry My- 
ers, Lynn, Mass., and three daughters, 
Mrs. David Bloom, Brookline; Mrs. 
Manuel Samuel, Swampscott, Mass., 


and Mrs. William Mydans, Asheville, : 


N.C. Her husband, Samuel Myers, 
died in 1933. 


MENTE 
DAINTY 
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STARRED FOR QUALITY! 
Exciting Designs «- Wonderful Colors N 
Your Customers Will Like Them! 


Write, Wire or Phone for Quotations 


MENTE & 


CO., INC. 


Isaac T. Rhea, Pres. 


Box 1098 
Savannah 


Box 690 Box 204 


New Orleans 


Houston 


MAKE EVERY BAG A PREMIUM WITH MENTE DAINTY PRINTS 





Asa customer of City National’s 
Foreign Department, you will receive valuable 
recommendations on foreign representatives, 
market analyses, and achieve rapid contact 
with foreign markets around the world. 


City National’s Foreign Department 
—the largest in this area—is eager to help you 
make your export program successful. Call, 
write or visit our ‘‘years ahead’’ Foreign 


Department. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


J. G. Webster, New York flour bro- 
ker, and Mrs. Webster and their two 
daughters will leave April 19 for 
White Sulphur Springs, stopping off 
at Washington. They will return 
through the Shenandoah Valley as 
the apple blossom season is‘at its 
height. 

ae 


A. L. Gilster, president of the 
Gilster Milling Co., Chester, Ill, re- 
cently covered points in Alabama, 
Mississippi and Florida with the com- 
pany’s southeast district manager, 
Kirven Baggette. 

o 


Ernest. Buchow of H. J. Greenbank 
Co., New York flour distributor, and 
Mrs. Buchow are on their way to the 
West Coast. They will visit their son 
in Spokane and make other stops. 
They plan to be gone five or six weeks 


E. Winsor Burbank, northeastern 
representative of the Percy Kent Bag 
Co., Inc., Buffalo, since 1948, is now 
on an indefinite leave of absence. Mr. 
Burbank, a naval aviator in World 
War II and a member of the naval 
reserve, anticipates being called to 
active duty in the near future. For 
the present he is self-employed in 
Pittsfield, N.H., where he makes his 
home. 

e 


Claude R. Stratton, director, bakery 
sales service department, and Otis 
Galloway, claim agent, traffic depart- 
ment, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, were at the company’s New 
York offices for several days last 
week. 


Carl Palmer, office manager of the 
grocery products department of the 
southwestern division of General 


Mills, Inc., Oklahoma City, is on a 
vacation in Acapulco, Mexico. 
€ 

Samuel R. Strisik of the S. R. 
Strisik Co., New York, leayes April 
18 for Marathon, Fla., where he will 
fish with E. D. Rogers, Jr., vice presi- 
dent of the Atkinson Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, in the waters of the Florida 
Keys. 

* 

Cc. J. Burny, president of Burny 
Bros., Inc., Chicago, and Mrs. Burny 
left April 10 for two weeks in Hono- 
lulu. The trip was by train to San 
Francisco and by airplane from the 
coast to the islands 


* 

William M. Rand, president of the 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, will 
retire from his position May 1. Mr. 
Rand became president in 1945 after 
serving previously as vice president. 

E. C. Dreyer, president of the Drey- 
er Commission Co., St. Louis, and Mrs. 
Dreyer are the proud great-grand- 
parents of a boy born April 11 to Mr. 
and Mrs. M. Erwin Bry II. The boy 
will be named M. Erwin Bry III. 


3 

W. H. Thompson, vice president of 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, was a recent visitor at the Va- 
lier & Spies Milling Company offices 
in St. Louis 

* 

Owen Wimberly, vice president and 
manager of the Okeene (Okla.) Mill- 
ing Co., and Mrs. Wimberly are vaca- 
tioning at Hot Springs, Ark. 

oa 

John M. Olin, president of Olin In- 
dustries, Inc., East Alton, Ill, has 
been elected chairman of the board of 
directors of the Ecusta Paper Corp., 
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VOTE MASH 
@eE SUP. 


CHAIRMAN ANDY GILLIGAN 
CO-CHALRAAA- SHERWOOD WLLUMS 
Di - JOHN YOUNG 


Pisgah Forest, N.C. Ecusta is a sub- 
sidiary of Olin Industries. John W. 


Hanes was elected president at the 


recent Ecusta directors meeting. 


Monroe Wellerson, export manager 


of general flour sales, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, and Leo Andrade, 
district sales manager for the com- 
pany in Puerto Rico, visited the com- 
pany’s southwestern division head- 
quarters in Oklahoma City last week 
8 
Robert Voegerl of La Fayette, Ind., 
has been promoted to supervisor of 
the Kokomo, Ind., branch of the Omar 
Bakery, Inc. 
s 
William Stoneman III, son of Wil- 
liam Stoneman, Jr., president of the 
Paniplus Co., Kansas City, and Mrs. 
Stoneman, will be married May 19 
The engagement to Miss Betty Jo 
Wilson has been announced by her 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney B. Wil- 
son of Mobile, Ala. 
a 
Totton P. Heffelfinger, president of 
the Van Dusen Harrington Co., Min- 
neapolis, will sail April 27 from New 
York for England. A vice president 
of the U.S. Golf Assn., Mr. Heffel- 
finger will accompany the U.S. Walk- 
er Cup team abroad for its matches 
with the British team. The event will 
be played May 11-12 at the Birkdale 
Golf Club, near Southport, England 
Mrs. Heffelfinger also will make the 
trip, and the couple plans to spend 
a week in Paris before returning to 
the US. 
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JOINS WHEAT QUALITY COUNCIL 
KANSAS CITY—Dr. Max Thorn- 
ton, chairman of the agricultural di- 
vision of the Midwest Research In- 
stitute, Kansas City, announced re- 
cently in a letter to Herman Praeger 
chairman of the Kansas Wheat Qual- 
ity Council, that the institute will 
become a member of the council. Dr 
Thornton said the institute was vital- 
ly interested in many of the current 
storage problems and would contrib- 
ute its assistance in the work for the 
improvement of the major cash crops 
of the area. 
BREAC 
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GAIN IN CARLOADINGS 
OF FLOUR FORECAST 

A 3.9% gain in carloadings of flour 
and a 43.2% increase in carloadings 
of grain is shown in the national 
forecast of the regional shippers’ ad- 
visory boards for the second quarter 
of 1951. 

The flour increase is rather evenly 
distributed throughout the various 
sections, but most of the big grain 
carloading gains are expected in the 
Northwest and Pacific Northwest 
where gains of 159% and 100%, re- 
spectively, are forecast compared 
with a year ago 
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MNF TO HOLD SCHOOLS 
FOR LAB TECHNICIANS 


ilies 
Technical Committee to Conduct 
Series of Short Courses in Frag- 
ment Identification, Count 


CHICAGO — The Millers National 
Federation is planning to sponsor sev- 
eral schools of instruction for labora- 
tory technicians who want training 
in identification and counting of in- 
sect fragments in flour. 

The first school will be held in 
Kansas City in the near future and 
will be followed by similar schools at 
other milling centers. A_ definite 
schedule will be announced soon, a 
federation official said. 

The technical advisory committee 
of the federation will have charge of 
the schools. It was explained that the 
program grew out of experiences the 
committee had last fall in several 
conferences with the Food and Drug 
Administration over different results 
obtained by various technicians using 
aliquot portions of the same sample 
of flour. The conferences resulted in 
a mutual exchange of information and 
instruction. 

It was stated that while the FDA 
representatives and the _ technical 
committee members never reached 
the point where all counters turned 
in the same result, the range in count 
was narrowed considerably. 

Variations in count were chiefly due 
to differences in equipment, in visual 
acuity among counters, in the de- 
gree of magnification, and interpreta- 
tion as to what constitutes a frag- 
ment 

Sufficient progress was made in 
dealing with those problems that the 
technical advisory committee was in- 
structed to conduct a series of schools. 

Members of the committee and sev- 
eral selected flour mill laboratory 
technicians will serve as instructors. 
The schools will cover three days 
each, and while they are primarily for 
the training of the persons who do 
the actual counting, they will also 
be open to representatives of com- 
mercial laboratories and baking lab- 
oratories. There will not be a charge 
for enrollment. 


——BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OFFICERS OF BUFFALO 
FLOUR CLUB REELECTED 


BUFFALO—Officers of the Buffalo 
Flour Club were reelected at the 
spring meeting of the organization 
held last week at the Buffalo Canoe 
Club in Ridgeway, Ont., just across 
the border from Buffalo. 

They are James G. Hedrick, Ralston 
Purina Co., president; Charles J. 
Weatherston, General Mills, Inc., vice 
president, and F. G. Kruger, retired, 
formerly of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

John Norwig, Cooperative G.L.F., 
Harris Hostetter, Eastern States 
Farmers’ Exchange, George Kaiser 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., and Har- 
old Bradt, Sunset Feed & Grain Co., 
were elected as members of the execu- 
tive committee 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


“MASH” TICKET WINS—Flashing $1,000 bills (phony) and wearing derby 
hats in best ward heeler fashion, the “Mash” ticket made a successful cam- 
paign in the Cincinnati Feed Club annual election. The opposing slate, the 
“Pellets,” used a “we need the jobs” approach in soliciting votes and were 
beat by the slickers by a one-vote margin. The campaign fun was part of 
the club’s customary election party. The winners, left to right, are: Bob , 
Kemper, Early & Daniel Co., director; Clisby M. Jenelle (kneeling), cam- pared with 17.21 a year ago. Bemis 
paign manager; Sherwood Williams, Procter & Gamble, co-chairman; John = agoat in Canadian mar) a. 2 (ae burlap index 56.54 compared with 
Young, Schenley Distilleries, director; Andy Gilligan, King Bag Co., chair- EO SORTAADONGIDS (INR OF. 8 rae 25.25 a year ago. Current index is 
man, and Dr. Philip J. Schaible, Distillers Feed Research Council, secretary. based on offers received from Cal- 
Dr. Schaible was unopposed, although both parties issued letters knocking cutta. Calcutta prices have been de- 
a mythical “opponent.” controlled since March 9. 


April April COTTON GOODS INDEX 26.32 
1951 1950 Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
‘ index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents a yard of cloth is 26.32, com- 


96,000 (106 
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FEBRUARY FLOUR OUTPUT DOWN 
16%, CENSUS BUREAU REPORTS 





Total for Month Estimated at 18,762,000 Sacks; Decline 
Common to All States, as Mills Operate at 
82.3% of Capacity 


WASHINGTON Production of 
wheat flour by U.S. mills during Feb- 


ruary, 1951, averaged 938,000 sacks 
a working day for a total output of 
18,762,000 sacks. That total is 16% 
below the January output of 22,244,- 


000 sacks and only 6% above the Feb- 
ruary, 1950, output of 17,705,000 
sacks 

The significant decline in flour pro- 
duction was common to all states, 
the Bureau of the Census reported in 


its “Facts for Industry,” released 
April 12 

The declines varied from 12% in 
Texas to 20% in Illinois. State-by- 
state totals for the principal flour 


producing 
with 


states for February, 1951, 
comparisons for the previous 
month, follow 





MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St Chicago, Ill 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Low Grades and 


Millfeed\ 


IS. JOSEPH CO... INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. “Wasbita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kens. 








New Mili Completed 1936 


ae ” 
SLOGAN 
A Modernized Flour for the Baker 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 








Snow Lily 


Fancy Short Patent 
Biscuit and Pastry Flou 


ENNS MILLING CO., Inman, Kan. 


Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 











“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 


sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 














State— Feb. Jan. Decline % 
Kansas 2,955 3,391 436 13 
Minnesota 2,338 2,819 181 17 
New York 2,099 > 06 19 
Illinois .... 979 45 20 
Missouri 1,783 45 16 
Oklahoma 911 146 14 
Texas 1,093 151 12 
Washington 802 1,005 203 19 


The Census Bureau reported that 
wheat flour mills in February oper- 
ated at 82.3% of capacity, based on 
a work week of five days, compared 
with 88.4% for January, 1951. 

Wheat grindings amounted to 43,- 
558,000 bu. in February compared 
with 51,519,000 bu. in January. Wheat 
offal output was 372,000 tons com- 
pared with 442,000 tons the previous 
month. 

The Census Bureau said these fig- 
ures represent the production of all 
commercial flour mills in the U.S. 
About 96% of the total output is ac- 
counted for by the 400 largest mills 
and the balance estimated. The esti- 
mated portion is derived from an an- 
nual survey of the smaller mills. 

A tabulated report of flour and 
feed output, prepared by the Bureau 
of the Census, appears on page 38. 

Following is a state-by-state tabu- 
lation of wheat flour production for 
February, 1951, with comparisons: 


JANUARY AND FEBRUARY FLOUR 
PRODUCTION 

Flour production by states in the U.S 

for January and February, 1951 as re 


ported by the Bureau of Census, U.S. De 
partment of Commerce (in 
omitted): 


sacks, 000's 


Jan 

State— 1951 
California 
Colorado 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas . 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
New York . 
North Dakota 
Ohio . . 
Oregon ° 
Oklahoma . 1,05 911 
TOMMS cocccccces 1,244 1,093 
Utah Saeue ocee 377 337 
Washington . . 1,005 802 
Wisconsin ° ° . 243 22 
Other states . 1,845 1,599 





Total . 


Data for 1951 are estimated, based on 
reports from milis with a daily capacity of 
over 400 sacks. Estimates are shown onty 
for states in which the mills reporting each 
month accounted for more than 90% of the 
total production during the year ended Ter 
31, 1949. 





BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WARD BAKING EARNS 
$396,828 IN QUARTER 


NEW YORK—First quarter earn- 
ings of the Ward Baking Co. amount- 
ed to $396,828, equal to 42¢ a share on 
765,317 common shares, Faris R. Rus- 
sell, chairman, told stockholders at 
the annual meeting recently. 

This compared with earnings of 
$362,942, or 38¢ a share on 738,756 
shares for the like quarter a year ago, 
after adjusting the 1950 figures to 
reflect increases in federal income 
taxes since then. 

C. E. Casto, president, said sales 
were up “dollarwise, pound and unit- 
wise.” 

The company has set aside $4,169,- 
000 for capital expenditures in 1951, 
Mr. Russell said, but plans no new 
plants. 
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The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas’ 


iT alice Mn Gelaliels 
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STRATEGIC LOCATION 


SOFT WHEAT MAP 














AcmME~Evans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Over a Century of Milling Progress 
* Since 1821 * 











EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 
Deller, Texes Sen Francisco, Calif.  Montresl, Conade 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgie Chicago, lil. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. Exceptas noted, 


the price situation 





ported in these col 





is that of the day preceding publication. 








Southwest 


Kansas City: Stronger markets this 
week aroused a little interest in flour 
prices, but actual bookings were 
light. Buyers not already covered for 
the rest of the crop year appear 
mostly content to operate on a price- 
date-of-shipment basis. Last week's 
price bulge improved sales somewhat, 
however. New sales totals in the 
Southwest average about 32% of 
five-day capacity, compared with 
10% in the preceding week and 64% 
a year ago. Of this volume about 
one fourth represented export orders. 

The flour buying interest shown by 
domestic bakers last week was the 
best in a month, but the inquiry did 
not result im very many sales. The 
greatest amount of buying activity 
was experienced April 9, when ad- 
verse crop reports sent the wheat 
market up about 4¢. This action 
stimulated interest from several chain 
bakers and independent accounts who 
need supplies of flour for the April- 
June period. A central states chain 
bought flour from four or five mills, 
accumulating a total of about 30,000 
sacks. Another chain in the same 
area booked about half that quanti- 
ty and a third bought a few small 
lots. In addition to this business a 
fair number of accounts scattered 
through the central states and the 
East bought lots ranging up to 5,000 
sacks. Most of these sales were for 
April shipment and were practically 
on a price-date-of-shipment basis for 
in several instances shipping _in- 
structions were received only a few 
days after the sale. 

Family flour sales were very lim- 
ited and demand was quiet. The 
clears market was unusually inac- 
tive, with offerings rather light but 
in excess of demand. Thus, prices 
were soft and sales limited. 

The Jamaican business of the week 
end of April 9 was placed with Ca- 
nadian mills except for a small lot 
purchased in the U.S. This was about 
the only export business of the week. 
Reports of inquiry from Brazil thus 
far have netted no new business, and 
U.S. mills are more or less resigned 
to the fact that very few flour trans- 
actions will be approved by the 
Brazilian government since it has its 
sights set on issuing letters of credit 
for agricultural machinery and other 
items not connected with the milling 
industry. 

Operations in the Southwest held 
up surprisingly well last week, al- 
though output reports were varied. 
Most mills that are operating close 
to full tilt have export business on 
the books. Unfilled order balances av- 
erage about 40 days with mills in 
this area, but some units have much 
less than this. Production held to 
91% of five-day capacity at Kansas 
City last week. 

Quotations April 14, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $5.70@5.80, stand- 
ard 95% patent $5.60@5.70, straight 
$5.55@5.65; established brands of 
family flour $6.55@7.45, first clears 
$4.80@4.95, second clears $4.70@ 


4.75, 1% ash clears or higher $4.35 
@4.65, soft wheat short patent $7.20 
@7.40, straight $5.70@5.85, cake flour 
$6.50 @6.80. 

One mill reports domestic busi- 
ness fair, 6 quiet, 4 slow, 7 dull. 


Oklahoma City: 
18%, compared with 20% a week 
ago and 27% a year ago. Bookings 
were divided 75% to bakers and 25% 
to the family trade. Operations av- 
eraged 68% compared with 72% the 
previous week and 70% a year ago. 
Prices closed unchanged to 10¢ low- 
er, the decline being on bakery flour. 
Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points, April 14: carlots, family short 
patent $6.40@7.55, standard patent 
$6.15@7.25; bakery, unenriched short 
patent $5.98@6.10, standard patent 
5.55, standard $5.35@5.45. 


Hutchinson: Business for mills of 
Hutchinson and nearby was extreme- 
ly slow last week, with business lim- 
ited largely to single carlot book- 
ings. Inquiry was light; however, 
some interest was shown by the Bra- 
zilian trade, which inquired but made 
no commitments. The foreign situ- 
ation and local crop forecast which 
pointed to smaller yields this sum- 
mer had little effect on the flour 


Sales averaged 


market. Shipping directions were ex- 
tremely slow, slackening somewhat 
from the previous week. Flour prices 
finished the week at the same level 
as in the previous period. Quotations, 
Kansas City basis: family patent 
$6.25@6.35, bakers patent $5.45a 
$5.83@5.95, straight grade $5.78@ 
5.90; truck lots 35¢ higher on all 
grades 

Texas: Demand showed no im- 
provement last week, and sales again 
amounted to no more than 15 to 
20% of capacity, mainly family flour. 
Export business was absent. Running 
time again averaged about three days. 
Prices were unchanged, except that 
clears were 15@20¢ lower. Quota- 
tions April 14: family extra high 
patent $6.90@7.40, high patent $6.60 
@7.10; standard bakers, unenriched 
$6.10@6.25; first clears, unenriched 
$4.95@5.10, delivered Texas common 
points. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was dull. Prices were about un- 
changed. Shipping directions were 
only fair 

Wichita: Mills operated 4% 
at capacity last week. All sales were 
domestic and averaged 42%, com- 
pared with 37% a year ago. Shipping 


days 





BAKERS SEE “BAKER’S TREAT”’—Approximately 250 Milwaukee bakers 
and their friends turned out recently to see the 1951 production of the Ice 
Follies when it played the Wisconsin City. Many bakers from elsewhere in 


Wisconsin also 


attended the Bakers’ 


Night performance. A 200-Ib. cake, 


depicting an actual scene from the “Baker’s Treat” number of the Follies, 
was presented by the Milwaukee Retail Bakers Assn. to Mr. Johnson and the 
cast during intermission. Erwin Rewald, president of the Milwaukee associa- 
tion, made the presentation commemorating the 15th anniversary of the Ice 
Follies. Mr. Johnson responded by thanking the retail bakers’ group for its 


splendid cooperation in promoting 


interest 


in the show and in bakery 


products. Above, left to right, are Joseph Vann, Vann’s Pastry Shop; Erwin 
Rewald, E. Rewald Bakery; Mr. Johnson, co-owner of the Ice Follies; Fred 
H. Laufenburg, executive secretary of the Wisconsin Bakers Assn., Inc.; Fred 
W. Poehlmann, Jos. Poehlmann Baking Co. and a past president of WBA; 
and the Scotvold twins of the Follies. The cake was baked in Vann’s Pastry 


Shop and decorated by Mr. Vann, Mr. Rewald and Joseph J. Lukaszewicz, 


Lukaszewicz Bakery, who was unable to be present during the presentation. 


directions were poor to fair. Prices 
April 13 were unchanged to 5¢ sack 
higher, compared with the previous 
week. 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales last week im- 
proved considerably over the previous 
week's total and were the best since 
the second week in March. However, 
the volume was not large, averaging 
56% of five-day capacity. The pre- 
vious week’s average was only 19% 
of capacity, and a year ago the vol- 
ume reached 41%. 

The greatest amount of business 
was transacted overnight April 9 as 
buyers in need of nearby supplies 
took advantage of the opportunity to 
book moderate amounts ahead of an 
announced price advance. Individual 
sales were not large, however, and 
were concentrated chiefly in the East. 
Most buyers are still well supplied 
with contracts for forward shipment 
and showed little interest in addition- 
al buying. 

Mills continue to report difficulty 
in getting shipping directions on flour 
ordered on 120-day contracts, and 
some have run beyond the contract 
period and incurred carrying charges. 

Only scattered family flour sales, 
mainly on a_ price-date-of-shipment 
basis, was transacted. Wholesalers 
generally are booked for forward po- 
sitions, and the chief activity here, 
too, is trying to get shipping direc- 
tions. A slight pick-up in orders to 
ship was reported toward the end of 
last week. Distributors apparently 
are holding down their inventories in 
anticipation of warmer weather. 

Production at Minneapolis last 
week averaged 74% of five-day ca- 
pacity, compared with 78% the pre- 
vious week and 71% a year ago. For 
the entire Northwest, output aver- 
aged 68% of capacity, the same as 
a year ago and 1 percentage point 
lower than the previous week’s aver- 
age. 

Shipments from all spring wheat 
mills averaged 73% of capacity, with 
75% the preceding week. 

Quotations April 16: Standard pat- 
ent $6@6.15, short patent $6.10@ 
6.25, high gluten $6.55@6.80, estab- 
lished brands of family flour, en- 
riched $6.55 @7.65, first clears $5.90@ 
6.15, whole wheat $5.90@6.05. 


Interior Northwest Mills: Trade 
picked up for a short period, but 
the week’s business was best de- 
scribed as slow for most interior 
mills. Shipping directions continue 
slow, also. Production last week av- 
eraged 65% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 64% the previous week 
and 66% a year ago. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour business in the Chi- 
cago area was still slow most of last 
week, except for a small spurt of 
sales one day. Buying was mostly for 
fill-in orders, and a few carlot sales 
made up the bulk of the business. Di- 
rections were still only fair. 

Family continued 


flour business 
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slow, with few sales reported. Direc- 
tions were fair. 

Quotations April 14: Spring top 
patent $6.10@6.47, standard $6@G 
6.37, first clear $5.85@6.27; hard win- 
ter short $5.85@6.01, 95% patent 
$5.75 @5.91, first clear $5.52; soft win- 
ter short $7.05@7.37, standard $6.35 
@7.12, first clear $6.02@6.25; family 
flour $7.90. 

St. Louis: Local mills reported new 
sales last week were only fair. Buy- 
ers continued to hold off, apparently 
with the hope that they will be able 
to make purchases later on at prices 
more in line with their ideas. Ship- 
ping directions, however, were good, 
with the demand for clears quite 
heavy. 

Elsewhere in the area unfavorable 
crop news and an advance in wheat 
brought in a limited amount of new 
flour business. Mills reported making 
a definite effort to arouse buying 
interest but had little success. Most 
sales, to bakery trade, were in small 
to medium sized orders with no real 
volume reported. Buyers seemed 
skeptical of present values and were 
content to stand on current commit- 
ments and await a more favorable 
price basis. Prices of bakery and 
family flour, hard, soft and spring, 
remain unchanged to possibly 5¢ low- 
er. Clears and low grades continued 
in good demand, with the supply 
somewhat limited as mill operations 
have eased off a little. Prices re- 
mained firm, particularly for April 


shipment. May shipment clears are 
on a slightly easier basis. 
Quotations, St. Louis, April 12: 


Family top soft patent $6.80, ordinary 
$5.95, top hard $7.60, ordinary $5.90; 
bakers soft winter short patent $6.70, 
cake $6.70, pastry $5.75, soft straights 
$5.85, clears $5.45; hard winter short 


patent $6, standard patent $5.85, 
clears $5 Spring short patent 





$6.40, standard $6.30, clear $6.20, low 
protein clears $5.35. 


East 


Buffalo: Demand for flour remained 
generally slow last week. Trading in 
most instances was limited to replace- 
ment buying. Prices showed a slight 
increase over the previous week. 

Quotations April 14: spring family 
$8.10, standards $6.60@6.70, high glu- 
ten $7.15@7.25, short patents $6.70 
@6.80, first clears $6.50@6.60; hard 


winter standards $6.35@6.40, first 
clears $6.05@6.10; soft winter 


straights $6.30@6.40, first clears $6.40 
@6.50, patents $6.50@6.60. 

New York: Except for a few scat- 
tered sales early in the week, flour 
buying last week continued slow. The 
slight expansion came as mills pro- 
tested against a 10¢ advance, and the 
small trade purchased sparingly, 
chiefly of springs. Although stocks 
are gradually being consumed, bal- 
ances are still adequate, promising no 
immediate need of replacement. How- 
ever, inquiry has shown a slight im- 
provement, indicating that bookings 
may increase before long. 

The sales of a car or two of spring 
high glutens and standard patents 
were for April and May shipment, 
with a sprinkling of Kansas business, 
Soft wheat grades from the East con- 
tinued hard to get, but their only 
call was also a car here and there. 

Directions were poor, although 
mills pushed actively for them, indi- 
cating that poor response in all sec- 
tions of the country was bringing a 
small percentages of operation. Ex- 
port business has practically died 
out since ending of the subsidy pro- 
gram, adding to the slowness of mill 
operation. Prices were about 10¢ 
higher. 
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Quotations April 13: Spring high 
glutens $7.15@ (.25, standard patents 
$6.60 @6.70, clears $6.40@6.55; south- 
western short patents $6.40@6.60, 
standard patents $6.20@6.40; high 
ratio soft $6.90@7.80, straights $5.90 
@6.30. 

Boston: The moderately confirmed 
estimates of winter wheat crop dam- 
age plus the much debated influence 
of the MacArthur dismissal failed to 
stimulate any activity in the local 
flour market this week. Trading con- 
tinued on a rather limited scale with 
most of the transactions held to im- 
mediate needs and of the odd-lot va- 
riety. Shipping directions were also 
very light and seemed to emphasize 
the much complained of poor general 
business. 

Quotations experienced a slight rise 
early in the week, but following the 
crop report announcement the mod- 
erate gains were relinquished. Spring 
flours were unchanged to 5¢ lower, 
while hard winters eased 10¢ net for 
the week. Soft wheat flours finished 
unchanged to 20¢ lower, with the 
maximum decline occurring in Pacific 
soft wheat flour. Mill agents were 
reported to be fairly active in at- 
tempting to force sales, but at the 
close of the week most houses had 
accomplished little in this direction. 
Inventories were generally believed 
to be running less than commonly 
thought conservative, but commit- 
ments remained very light. 

Quotations April 14: Spring short 
patents $6.6706.77, standards $6.47 
@6.67, high gluten $7.12@7.22, first 
clears $6.37@6.57; hard winter short 
patents $6.42@6.52, standards $6.22@ 
6.32; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.62@ 
6.92; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.87@6.27; high ratio $6.92@7.82; 
family $8.22. 

Pittsburgh: Only scattered small 
lots of flour are changing hands, and 
bakers indicate they are reducing in- 
ventories and buying at levels which 
smaller sales of bread and cakes war- 
rant. 

Some bakers state this buying poli- 
cy will continue until the local, na- 
tional and international situation 
brings more confidence that fulltime 
employment of workers at well paid 
jobs will continue and that strict ra- 
tioning will not be imposed as a 
war measure. 

Hard Kansas bakers patents, spring 
wheat and soft wheat pastry and 
cake flours all showed a small vol- 
ume of sales last week. Family pat- 
ent sales were a trifle better but 
could not be classified as satisfac- 
tory. Directions were fair to good. 
Inquiries for flour quotations re- 
mained light and it was felt that 
only a reduction in flour prices would 
tend to revive interest. 

Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points 
April 14: bakers hard Kansas stand- 
ard patent $6.15@6.50, medium pat- 
ent $6.23@6.55, short patent $6.30@ 
6.70; spring standard patent $6.59 
@6.86, medium patent $6.64@6.89, 
short patent $6.694@6.91; clears $6.39 
@6.73; high gluten $7.11@7.36; fam- 
ily flour, advertised brands $7.77@ 
8.10; other brands $6.30@7.73; pastry 
afd cake flours $5.95@7.90; Pacific 
Coast pastry flour $6.66. 

Philadelphia: Scattered purchases 
of moderate amounts of flour early 
last week gave the local market a 
temporary change from the dullness 
which has prevailed for a lengthy 
period. But this light display of in- 
terest subsided and trading continued 
quiet. 

Some of the purchasing was at- 
tributed to a rumor that mills were 
readying a price advance. However, 
quotations showed no. indication of 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Hard 
Hard 
Hard 
Hard 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 


family 

top patent 

high gluten 

short 

standard 

first clear 
winter family 
winter short . 
winter standard 
winter first clear 
winter family 
winter short patent 
winter standard 
winter straight 
winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, dark . 
Semolina, standard, bulk 


Spring family ° . 
Spring high gluten 
Spring short 

Spring standard 
Spring first clear 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Soft winter family 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter standard 
Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, dark 


Semolina, standard, bulk 





Seattle Los Angeles 


Family patent $...@7.40 § 
Bluestem ° -@6.72 
Bakery grades @ 6.93 
Pastry “6.44 


**In cottons, Ft. 


William 


basis 

















(Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
prompt delivery 
Chicago Mpls. Kans. City 8t. Louis Buffalo 
$...@. $6.55@7.65 $ a $ a $8.00@8.10 
6.10@6.47 --@. a a a 
a - 6.565@6.80 a a 7.15@7.25 
@. 6.10 @6.2 @6.40 6.70@6.80 
6.00@6.37 6.00@6 @6.30 6.60@6.70 
5.85@6.27 5.90@6 “6.20 6.50@6.60 
coe@ « con® @7.60 .--@ 
6.85@6.01 a @ 6.00 a 
5.75 @5.91 a @5.85 6.55@6.40 
a @5.55 6.056@6.10 
a @W5.80 a 
a “6.70 6.560@6.60 
a a a a 
a 5.70@5.85 @5.85 6.30@6.40 
a ° a @5.45 6.40@6.5 
5.70@5.78 5.50@5.65 ...@ a6.22 6.25@6 
4.80@5.28 4.45@4.95 ° a @5.47 5 
6.45@6.47 6.25@6.35 a @7.02 7.00@7.05 
New York Phila Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
one @. $7.95@8.20 § ‘ 7.77@8.10 § a 
7.16@7.26 7.10@7.25 7 7.11@7.36 “a 
oo @. 6.70@6.80 6 6.69@6.91 a 
6.60@6.70 6.60@6.70 6 6.59@6.86 a 
6.40@6.55 6.45@6.55 6.3 6.39@6.73 a 
6.40@6.60 6.40@6.50 6 6.30@6.70 a 
6.20@6.40 6.30@6.40 6.2 6.15@6.50 a 
. ”. a a 
5.90@6.30 5 ua a 
coc ccs a ---@ 
6.10@6.18 6.10@6.30 a 
oo a a a 4.68@5.55 a 
6.81@6.91 @. a @6.82 ° a 
Toronto **Winnipeg 
o@ os» Spring top patent $...@11.20 $10.95@11.55 
s@ es Spring second patent -+»@10.70 10.45@11.05 
a Spring first clear -@ 9.60 .@ 
a ° Spring exports§ @13.04 @ 


Onta 
§280-1b 


rio soft winters 


cottons. 


9.75@ 10.00 


u 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car 


load lots, prompt delivery, in tons, packed in 100-1b 





Chicago Minneapolis 
Spring bran $63.50@64.00 $62.50@64.00 
Hard winter bran a $e a 
Soft winter bran a. a 
Standard midds.* - @68.50 63.50@64.00 
Flour midds.t 67.50@ 70.50 64.50@ 65.00 
Red dog 70.00@71.50 65.50@66.00 
Buffalo Philadelphia 
Spring bran $66.00 @ 68.00 $ @ 69.00 
Standard midds.* 66.00 @ 69.00 @71.00 
Flour midds.t 68.00 @ 69.50 a 
Red dog 69.00 @69.50 @ 72.00 
Spring bran 
Toronto @63.00 


‘Winnipeg 
*Brown shorts, 


tGray 


shorts 


54.00@ 55.00 


‘Ft. William 


Kansas City 
$ “ 


58.25@ 59.00 


a 
Boston 
$64.00@ 64.50 
64.00 @ 65.00 
a 
a 
Shorts 
$ -- @63.00 
55.00 @ 56.00 


basis 


St. Louis 
$ “a 
61.50 @62.00 
a 
66.75@ 67 


a 


Pittsburgh 





Midd 
a 
59.00@ 


sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 
Worth 


Ft 
s u 
a 

a 66 
a 


@71 


Atlanta 


’ a 
a 
a 
a 


lings 


68.00 
60.00 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: 

















WHEAT FLAXSEED 

Minneapolis - — Chicago Kansas City Minneapolis 

May July Sept May July Sept May July Sept May July 
April 9 243% 245% 246% 260 242% 244% 472 471 
April 10, .2424 4% 245% 248% 241% 242% 462 466 
April 11 2 243% 246% 240% 241% 462 465 
April 12..242% 244% 245% 248% 241% 243% 463 465 
April 13..242% 244% 245% 248% 2414 243% 463 462 
April 14..242\% 244% 245% 248% 241% 243% 464 462 

7~CORN- - -OATS-— 

Chicago Chicago Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 

May July May July May July May July May July 

April 9 182% 185 199 198 189% 95 90% 86 a4%& 
April 10..181% 184% 198% 196% 189% 93% 89% 85% a4 

April 11..181% 184% 197 195% 188% 93 89% 84% 83% 

April 12..182% 185% 198 197% 189% 94% 91% 85% samy 

April 13..183% 186 1984 197% 188% 41% 92% 85% a5\% 
April 1 182% 185% 198% 197% 189% 95% 92% 85 85 








UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


of Trade 


Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Duluth 
Enid .. 
Ft. Worth 
Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
New York 
Afloat 
Omaha 
Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Sioux City . 
St. Joseph 
st. Louis 
Wichita 
Lakes 


Totals 


in bushels (000's omitted) on 


7-—Wheat—, 
1961 





2,380 

440 
4,664 
3,650 


- 169,063 














of @ year ago 


7 Barley 
1951 1950 
11 123 
2,437 2,354 
380 519 
7,130 9,436 
0 10 
69 
31 
2,991 





April 7, and the corresponding date 
7 —Corn—. -—Oats— 7 —Rye— 
1950 1952 1950 1951 1950 1951 1960 
3,082 2,667 3,058 188 99 305 275 
687 
12,668 4,367 1,674 665 132 24 
5,327 15,086 8.040 1,091 3,619 6,155 
16,633 6,088 6,695 4,344 269 441 
21,155 ° 17 
7,821 650 135 121 26 7 
3,067 417 ° 
12,316 3 
1.644 2,759 125 26 31 
22,259 4,288 52 61 162 
274 «1,348 23 53 
6.146 6,591 4,2 4,196 487 654 
691 817 38 . 
1,314 632 617 48 
8,355 
10,831 8,977 7,779 15 83 1 35 
196 842 88 
2,449 141 509 29 35 
1,608 1,431 224 34 3 1 1 
3,508 1,543 1,345 298 604 . 
3,945 2,407 1,506 200 267 6 10 
638 310 
160,004 61,691 43,895 11,915 10,489 6,219 6,833 


20,309 21,716 
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a definite trend in either direction, 
with the only movement a 5¢ sack 
increase in spring family. All others 
were unchanged from the previous 
week. 

The market proved immune to the 
unsettlement generated in wheat fu- 
tures by the crop report showing a 
greater decline than had been gen- 
erally expected. 

In looking back at the buying flur- 
ry, mill representatives observed that 
the participants were those who had 
postponed re-ordering until their 
stocks had gotten lower than bak- 
ers prefer in a time of uncertainty. 
They said this was reflected in the 
fact that the business transacted was 
on an early delivery basis. 

Larger bakers apparently were not 
tempted to join in the action, for 
their supplies are lasting longer than 
they would under normal conditions 
because of the reduced demand for 
baked goods. It was noted that big- 
ger operators were turning a deaf 
ear to pleas from mills for shipping 
directions to give them additional 
running time. 

Quotations April 14: spring family 
$7.95@8.20, high gluten $7.10@7.25, 
short patent $6.70@6.80, standard 
$6.60@6.70, first clear $6.45@6.55; 
hard winter short patent $6.40@6.50, 
standard $6.30@6.40; soft winter 
standard $4.95@5.25. 


South 


New Orleans: Although increased 
interest was noted last week, actual 
sales continued to be in small vol- 
ume. The trade, particularly bak- 
ers, having some contract balances, 
added slightly thereto, with others 
booking for immediate to 30-day 
shipping periods. 

Hard winters, mostly from Kansas 
mills, enjoyed the bulk of the small 
volume of business, with a few scat- 
tered sales by Texas and Oklahoma 
mills. Northern spring sales con- 
tinue rather quiet at this season 
when sales generally show improve- 
ment. The price differential over hard 
winters is the apparent cause. 

Soft winters from Missouri and II- 
linois did somewhat better last week, 
with both cracker and cookie bakers 
adding moderate amounts to their 
previous bookings, together with some 
prompt shipment business. Cake 
flours were rather slow, with both 
deliveries and new sales limited in 
volume. Little interest was shown in 
Pacific Coast soft winters, with no 
sales reported. 

Shipping directions continue slow 
but showed a slight pick-up over the 
preceding two weeks. Stocks on hand, 
while fairly well maintained, were 
down slightly. Export flour sales to 
both Europe and the Americas were 
practically at a standstill, although 
inquiries indicating interest in large 
amounts, especially from Brazil, 
were received. 

Quotations New Orleans April 14, 
packed in 109-lb. multiwall papers: 
Hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.90@6.00, standard $5.75@5.90, 
first clear $4.95@5.15; spring bakery 
short patent $6.50@6.65, standard 
$6.20@6.45, first clear $6.30@6.55, 
high gluten $6.65@6.90; soft wheat 
short patent $6.25@6.55, straight 
$5.80@6.00, first clear $4.95@5.25, 
high ratio cake $6.50@6.90; Pacific 
Coast cake $7.05@7.15, pastry $6.35@ 
6.50. Basis all rail. Shipment by barge 
from Minneapolis approximately 20¢ 
sack less. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: Prices were virtually un- 
changed from the previous week. 
Quotations: Family patent $7.40, 
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bluestem $6.72, bakery $6.93, pastry 
$6.44. 


Portland: Flour prices advanced 
toward the close of last week in line 
with wheat prices, but buyers were 
not greatly interested. Prices have 
moved within a comparatively nar- 
row range in the past few weeks, and 
the larger buyers in the domestic 
field are well taken care of. Domestic 
bookings are principally in small lots. 

The Philippines were showing. some 
interest at the close of the week, with 
indications the government there 
would permit resumption of some 
buying. Whether or not it would go 
to Canada is problematical, as the 
Canadian government is reported 
watching the supply situation close- 
ly. Some small bookings to South and 
Central America have been reported. 
The Army is reported to have re- 
quested mills to hold back on their 
shipments until July, for reasons un- 
known to millers. Production is lag- 
ging with operations on a day to day 
level. 

Quotations April 14: High gluten 
$7.01, all Montana $6.83, fancy hard 
wheat clears $6.80, bluestem bakers 
$6.68, cake $7.44, pastry $6.59, whole 
wheat 100% $6.36, graham $6, 
cracked wheat $6.67. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Until millers 
can be sure of continuity in the 
supply of millable wheat, shortly ex- 
pected to come forward from the 
Lakehead with the reopening of nav- 
igation, they are marking time in the 
acceptance of new business. The first 
shipments are not expected to con- 
sist of good quality stocks, and it 
will be some time before the indus- 
try is able to satisfy itself that the 
wheat required, not only to cover 
present business but, with the con- 
currence of the Canadian Wheat 
Board, to permit the acceptance of 
new commitments, is available. 

Several overseas inquiries have 
already come in, and some deals out- 
side the International Wheat Agree- 
ment are expected to result. Current- 
ly, some interest is being shown in 
low grade flour, but deals so far have 
been on a small scale. 

There is little likelihood of the U.K. 
government, which has already cov- 
ered its requirements up to and in- 
cluding June, will come into the mar- 
ket for July delivery, and the millers 
will thus have capacity available to 
take care of any Class 2 business 


which materializes. Britain is expect- 
ed to postpone further buying until 
the new crop year, with August men- 
tioned as the probable month, and 
traders expect to receive some indi- 
cation of the volume required in June. 
One reason for British absence is 
the uncertainty of the wheat position, 
some indication of the probable sup- 
ply situation being a major require- 
ment before any deal can be negoti- 
ated. 

In the meantime, the mills, already 
fully booked to the end of June, may 
find themselves with a carryover of 
business into July due to the slow- 
down occasioned by the lack of 
wheat. This caused a temporary stop- 
page in some mills and the loss of 
time will have to be made up. 

Quotations April 12: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11.20 bbl., 
seconds $10.70 bbl., bakers $10.60 
bbl., all less cash discounts, in 98's 
cotton, mixed cars with 10¢ added for 
cartage where used; for export to 
the U.K., government regulation flour 
$13.04 per 280 Ib. to end of April, 
$13.25 per 280 lb. to end of June, 
Montreal. 

A feature of the week was the 
slide in the price of winter wheat 
flour following the refusal of buyers 
to deal at the figure formerly quoted. 
Following a more attractive price 
some export business has been re- 
ported, British Guiana being listed 
among the buyers. Domestic demand 
remains unchanged. Quotations April 
12: $9.75@10.00 bbl., second jutes, 
Montreal; export $4.75 per 100 Ib. 
cottons, f.a.s. Montreal. 

The export demand for winter 
wheat has declined, a situation which 
is reflected in the lower prices now 
quoted. Quotations April 12: $2.15@ 
2.25 bu., f.o.b. shipping point. 


Vancouver: Canadian mills found 
little of interest in export markets 
across the Pacific last week. While 
there continues to be a steady flow 
of inquiries from Japan, Singapore 
and other Far Eastern points, Ca- 
nadian exporters have so far been 
unable to secure the necessary con- 
version permits from the Wheat 
Board. 

A variety of reports came in from 
the Philippines, the most important 
of these being that Manila might 
again be in the market soon for 
some flour for June loading here. 
This flour would be milled from Class 
2 wheat, since the Philippine IWA 
quota will have been exhausted by 





CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


Wheat flour production in the U.S. as reported by the Bureau of the Census of the 


U.S. Department of Commerce 


--Production 
Wheat 
flour 
(1,000 
sacks) 


Wheat 
ground*® 
(1,000 
bu.) 


Offal 
Month (tons) 
1951— 
February 
January ‘ 

1950— 
December 
November 
October 
September 
August 
July 
June . 
May 
April 
March 
February 
January 

1949— 
December 
November 
October . 
September 
August 
July 
June .... 


43,558 372.316 
. 51,519 441,830 


45,546 389,965 


369,090 
337,484 
402,001 
355.951 
384,792 


377,943 
388.849 
424,411 
413,156 
404,598 
380,152 
390,265 


Data represent production of all commercial mills. Data for 


mills not reporting on a monthly basis. 


Dally 
24-hour 
capacity 
in wheat 

flourt 

(1,000 

sacks) 


Wheat 
flour 
pro 
duction 
as %& 
of ca- 
pacity? 


Average Average Flour 
Ib. of Ib. of extrac- 
wheat offal tion 

persack persack ra‘ef 

of flour of flour (%) 


139.3 
139.0 


39.7 
39.7 


71.8 


oo 
oo bs 
aw 


39.7 
40.8 
39.9 


3 $3 <2 -3 -3 & OO 3 00 ~3 -3 


rr a) ee ee 
SOAINWOAMWOWS 


75.4 
77.5 
84.3 
82.4 


140.3 
5 140.3 
4 139.8 
0 
1 


2 
73 
80 


138.5 


950-51 include estimates for 


*Wheat as purchased, including dockage, if any. 

tThe combined daily 24-hour capacity of the small mills canvassed annually is assumed 
to be censtant at the December, 1949, total of 121,000 sacks from May, 1950, forward. 

tCapacity for each month is obtained by multiplying the daily 24-hour capacity by the 
number of days in the month, excluding Saturdays, Sundays and holidays (5-day week basis) 

tWheat flour production as compared with amount of wheat ground. 
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that time. If this proves to be the 
case Canadian mills should get the 
big bulk of the business due to the 
fact that Canadian prices are well 
below American ideas. There have 
been some reports that Manila might 
be granted a further IWA allot- 
ment, but nothing definite in this 
regard has been received here. 

Domestic business continues along 
routine lines with prices unchanged. 
Cash car quotations for hard wheat 
grinds: first patents in 98's cottons 
$11; bakers patents $9.70 in paper 
bags and $10.15 in cottons; western 
cake and pastry to the trade $10.95 
@11.50. 


Winnipeg: Flour mills in western 
Canada continue to operate close to 
capacity, with the movement slightly 
increased as a result of some im- 
provement in the box car situation 
and the fact that mills appear to be 
getting more of the grades they de- 
sire in their grist. Domestic trade 
continues good, and while export sales 
vary from week to week, a good per- 
centage of the production is for ex- 
port account. Last week mills worked 
a total of more than 112,000 bbl. for 
export, with the total to IWA coun- 
tries exceeding 57,000 bbl., including 
Great Britain, British Guiana, Phil- 
ippines, Gibraltar, Venezuela, Hong 
Kong, Gold Coast and Sierra Leone. 
Class 2 sales topped 55,000 bbl., going 
to Jamaica, Gold Coast, Belgium 
Congo, Singapore and Penang. Flour 
prices remain steady. Quotations 
April 14: Top patent springs for de- 
livery between Ft. William and the 
British Columbia boundary $10.95@ 
11.55; second patents $10.45@11.05, 
second patents to bakers $10.05@ 
10.35, all prices cash carlots. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed demand con- 
tinues to outstrip offerings, and 
prices are stronger again this week. 
Bran is up as much as $4 ton, and 
other types are up $1@2. Mill pro- 
duction was reduced last week, in- 
tensifying the tight situation. Quota- 
tions: Bran $62.50@64, standard 
midds. $63.50@64, flour midds. $64.50 
@65, red dog $65.50@66. 

Duluth: Demand was fair to good 
last week, the trend was higher and 
supplies were adequate; quotations: 
pure bran $60@61, standard bran 
$59.50 @60.50, standard midds. $62.50 
@63.50, flour midds. $64@65, mixed 
feeds $62.50@63.50, red dog $64@65. 

Kansas City: Lack of offerings con- 
tinues to be the dominant factor in 
millfeed price strength. Mill opera- 
tions are slipping below the five-day 
average. At the same time there is 
heavy mill door demand, as usual at 
this time of year, plus the added out- 
let afforded by the bigger minimum 
cars, which puts more millfeed into 
the mixed car trade. Had it not been 
for substantial terminal warehouse 
stocks, the market would have been 
even tighter in recent weeks as these 
sources have been supplying much of 
the feed industry demand. There is 
fair to good interest from feed manu- 
facturers currently, particularly for 
shorts. Most buyers want spot feed, 
while the majority of offerings are 
in the prompt shipment category. 
Prices are $3.25 higher on bran and 
$2.75 on shorts than a week ago. 
Bran $58.25@59, shorts $63.25@64. 


Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed 
$3.40 higher on bran and $2.40 high- 
er on shorts. Quotations, straight 
cars: bran $60.20@61.20, mill run 
$62.70@63.70, shorts $65.20@66.20; 
mixed or pool cars $1 higher on all 
classes. 


Salina: Demand was good last 
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week. Bran was $3.50 ton higher 
and shorts $2 ton higher. Supplies 
were small. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City: bran $58@58.50, gray shorts 
$62.50 @63. 

Hutchinson: Milifeed prices in 
Hutchinson spurted last week, with 
bran increasing $3.50 and shorts $2.50 
ton. The supply was exceptionally 
light. Demand was strong from all 
classes of trade. Quotations, Kansas 
City basis: bran $57.75@58.25, shorts 
$62.75 @63.25. 

Ft. Worth: Quotations April 14: 
wheat bran $66, gray shorts $71, de- 
livered Texas common points; $2.50 
higher on bran and $1.50 up on shorts 
compared with the week previous. 
Reduced production coupled with a 
good demand imparts a firm tone to 
the market. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was very 
heavy last week. Due to low operat- 
ing time of mills, supplies were in- 
sufficient. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, April 13: Bran $57.50@58, 
shorts $62.50@63. Bran advanced $3 
@3.75 ton and shorts $1.75@2 ton, 
compared with the preceding week. 

Chicago: Bran $63.50@64, stand- 
ard midds. $68.50, flour mids. $67.50G 
70.50, red dog $70@71.50. Demand 
fair, supplies very tight. 

St. Louis: There was a good de- 
mand for nearby millfeed last week, 
but offerings remained light and the 
market continued strong. Bran $61.50 
@62, shorts $66.75@67.25, spot de- 
livered St. Louis switching limits. 

Buffalo: Based more on the lack 
of available supplies than on better 
demand, millfeed prices increased 
sharply last week to the highest 
levels reached in some time on the 
local market. All quotes were raised 
$3@4 ton over the previous week. 
Flour production in this area has 
been running at a reduced level for 
the past month, with a consequent 
loss in millfeed supplies from the 
mills. Quotations: standard bran $66 
@68, standard midds. $66@69, flour 
midds. $68 @ 69.50, red dog $69@ 69.50. 

Philadelphia: The millfeed market 
last week developed a strong under- 
tone due to a contracting supply. 
This reflects the small production 
of mills because of a reduced flour 
grind. Dealers report that there have 
been no signs of any urgent demand 
by customers whose stocks may have 
gotten low. April 14 quotations were 
the highest in several months, with 
bran up $2 from the previous week 
to $69. Standard middlings added $4 
to reach $71, and red dog rose $2 
to $72. 

Boston: Millfeeds were again com- 
paratively inactive in the local mar- 
ket last week. Trading limited to 
small odd-lots and generally for im- 
mediate shipment. Some of the mill 
agents reported a few inquiries for 
May shipment, but price seemed up- 
permost in every prospective pur- 
chaser’s mind with the result that no 
substantial commitments were re- 
ported. Prices for the week were 
relatively unchanged. Quotations 
April 14: standard bran $64@64.50, 
middlings $64@65, mixed feeds $66 
@ 67. 

Pittsburgh: Demand for millfeeds 
was fair to good last week, with 
both wholesale and retail buyers 
showing more confidence. Offerings 
were limited from some sections of 
the country, but supplies were still 
adequate. Quotations, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points: bran $69@72.50, stand- 
ard midds. $73.25@74.70, flour midds. 
$74.70@75.20, red dog $73.70@75.70. 

New Orleans: The millfeed mar- 
ket continued strong last week, with 
further upturns daily. Demand is 
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fairly consistent from feed mixers 
and jobbers, but mill offerings are 
light. Futures are stronger, but buy- 
ers show no interest in booking for 
other than immediate needs and are 
buying in one-car lots. Bran $67.25 
@68.50, shorts $72.25@73.50. 


Seattle: The market was tight, 
with most sellers withdrawn. Quota- 
tions were firm for April at $51 and 
May at $52, with limited tonnage 
available. 


Ogden: Millfeed demand was excel- 
lent, exceeding supply, last week. 
Prices were up $1 from the previous 
period. Plants continued to operate 
seven days a week, 24 hours a day, 
with bookings running through May. 
Quotations: red bran and mill run 
$52, middlings $57; to Denver: red 
bran and mill run $59, middlings 
$64; to California: red bran and mill 
run $59.50, middlings $64.50, f.o.b. San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Toronto-Montreal: The supply of 
millfeed is not as plentiful as former- 
ly due to the slow down in produc- 
tion following the acute shortage of 
wheat. While the domestic market is 
taking a fair amount, export busi- 
ness shows a decline. Quotations 
April 14: bran $63, shorts $63, mid- 
dlings $68, net cash terms, bags in- 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, To- 
ronto-Montreal. 


Winnipeg: All types of millfeed 
are in exceptionally good demand, 
particularly in view of the fact that 
livestock are getting out in sections 
of eastern Canada and British Co- 
lumbia, where pastures are greening 
and developing favorably. Most of 
the production from western mills 
is going to eastern Canada, but at 
isolated points in the three prairie 
provinces, there has been spasmodic 
brisk buying. Prices remain firm. 
Quotations: Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta bran $54@56, shorts $55 
@56, middlings $59@60, cash carlots; 
small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $3 extra. 


Vancouver: The market continued 
to show strength in the face of a 
reported strong eastern demand. 
Prairie mills advanced their prices 
$1 ton on bran and shorts and $2 on 
middlings. Supplies here appear am- 
ple for current needs, but stocks 
are moving into consumption fairly 
rapid. Cash car quotations: bran 
$58.30@61.30, shorts $58.30@61.30, 
middlings $62.30@63.30. 


Portland: Mill run $50@51, mid- 
dlings $55@56 ton. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Buying remains lim- 
ited, with prices unchanged from 
last week. Quotations: White rye 
$5.50@5.60, medium rye, $5.30@5.50, 
dark rye $4.45@4.95. 

Buffalo: There was nothing in rye 
flour demand last week to give mill- 
ers much hope for any pick-up in 
current bookings. About the only 
business reported was replacement 
orders. Prices were up slightly from 
the previous week. Quotations: white 
rye $6.25@6.30, medium rye $6.05@ 
6.10, dark rye $5.50@5.55. 

New York: There was no improve- 
ment in the rye flour business. Buy- 
ers showed no inclination to pur- 
chase beyond an occasional car with 
no price or other inducements to re- 
plenish. Pure white patents $6.10@ 
6.18. 

St. Louis: New sales and shipping 
directions continued fair last week. 
Pure white $6.22, medium $6.02, dark 
$5.47, rye meal $5.72. 

Philadelphia: Mill representatives 
reported no improvement in demand 
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and the local market continued to 
suffer from general neglect. The only 
purchasing involves modest re-order- 
ing by those who have been following 
a hand-to-mouth policy. The April 14 
quotation on rye white of $6.10@ 
6.20 was unchanged from the previous 
week. 

Chicago: Rye flour business remains 
the same in Chicago, with few sales 
being made. Directions are fair. 
White patent rye $5.70@5.78, me- 
dium $5.45@5.58, dark $4.80@ 5.28. 

Pittsburgh: Buyers continued to re- 
sist prices. Directions were good. 
Hand-to-mouth purchases of bakers 
whose rye stocks are at rock bot- 
tom accounted for the only activity. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: 
pure white rye No. 1 $6.10@6.30, me- 
dium $5.854@6, dark $4.6805.55, 
blended $6.6846.75, rye meal $5.60 
a 5.80. 

Portland; 
dark $5.90. 


White rye $6.85, pure 


Oatmeal 


Toronto - Montreal: Demand from 
domestic outlets is small, while ex- 


WANT ADS 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
Add 20¢ per insertion for forwarding 
of replies if keyed to office of pub- 
lication, (Count six words for signa- 
ture.) Situation Wanted advertise- 
ments will be accepted for 10¢ per 
word, $1.50 minimum. Add 20¢ per 
insertion for keyed replies. Display 
Want Ads $7 per inch per insertion, 
All Want Ads cash with order. 
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MACHINERY WANTED 
ee nn v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J E. Hagan 1522 KE. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 


WANTED FOR EXPORT — COMPLETE, 
modern flour mill 
1,000 ewt only equipment without b 
ings wanted Arthur tostal su 
St New York, N.Y. 
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port business is now down to a low 
level with very little moving. Quo- 
tations April 14: rolled oats in 80- 
lb. cottons $5.75, oatmeal in 98-lb. 
cottons $7, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal is seasonal and the fairly 
brisk demand of a few weeks ago 
has depreciated materially with the 
advent of warmer weather. Both do- 
mestic and export sales are light. 
Quotations April 14: rolled oats in 
80-lb. sacks, $5.60@5.80 in the three 
prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. 
sacks $6.75@6.95; all prices cash 
carlots. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were 
quoted at $6.08 in 100-lb. sacks, April 
16; 20-0z. packages $3.35, 48-0z. pack- 
ages $3.60. 


FIVE TOPICS ON PROGRAM 
FOR AOM GROUP MEETING 


MINNEAPOLIS — Another of its 
“cafeteria style’’ meetings will be held 
by District 4, Association of Opera- 
tive Millers at Hotel Nicollet, Min- 
neapolis, April 28. Members will be 
given their choice of attending one of 
four concurrent sessions dealing with 
technical problems in flour milling. 

The concurrent sessions will begin 
at 10 a.m. and will adjourn at noon. 

Following a luncheon, Arthur J. 
Newman, regional representative of 
the Defense Production Authority, 
will explain the operation of the DPA 
system of priorities and the applica- 
tion of “DO” orders to procurement 
of new milling machinery and equip- 
ment and repair parts. 

Following are the topics to be dis- 


cussed at the concurrent sessions and 
the discussion leaders: 

“Power Transmission,’ Charles A. 
Lang, vice president and chief engi- 
neer, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis. 

“Packing and Loading Flour and 
Formula Feeds,” O. F. Wilke, general 
superintendent, King Midas Flour 
Mills, Hastings, Minn. 

“Recent Developments in Wheat 
Cleaning,” George B. Wagner, direc- 
tor of the department of economic 
biology, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis. 

“Wheat Conditioning,” Jack Per- 
kins, milling research engineer, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 

W. J. Arnold, general superintend- 
ent, Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, 
Minn., is chairman of the district or- 
ganization and will preside at the 
general session following the lunch- 
eon. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HUNGARY REIMPOSES 
RATIONING OF BREAD 


BUDAPEST—The government of 
Hungary has reimposed bread ration- 
ing. The basic daily bread ration will 
be 250 grams, about % Ib., with addi- 
tional rations up to 9% oz. author- 
ized for expectant mothers, intellec- 
tuals and those performing heavy 
physical labor. 

BREAD (S&S THE STAFF OF LIFE 

NEW NEBRASKA ELEVATOR 

BIG SPRINGS, NEB.—Construc- 
tion of a 320,000 bu. storage elevator, 
to cost about $200,000, is being 
planned by the Farmers Cooperative 
Elevator Assn. here. 





Administration Urges Speedup in 
Action on Aid to India Proposal 


WASHINGTON — The administra- 
tion has started a drive to speed con- 
action on the Indian Aid 
Bill, which has been stymied in the 
powerful House Rules Committee. Up 
to this time the committee has re- 
fused to send the bill to the House 
floor. 

Dean Acheson, 
appeared before a 
the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee April 16 to urge Congress 
to act quickly to send grain to India. 


gressional 


secretary of state, 
closed session of 





—uat lowest possible rates. 
Northwestern and Southwestern grains. 
annually with no other milling outlet. 





FOR SALE 


FLOUR or FEED MILL 


ata Bargain Price 


A Modern, 5-story, fireproof, concrete and steel mill completely 
equipped for 1200 CWTS daily flour capacity. Ample space to 
manufacture several hundred tons feed daily. Large inside concrete 
bins for bulk handling. All steel legs, conveyors and spouting. Latest 
grain cleaning and handling equipment. Recently wired to distribute 
electrical power to every floor. 400 Horsepower electrical motor 
capacity—mostly new. Large tract of land with 1000 feet private 
siding serviced twice daily by two great Eastern Railroads. Mill 
and 2 large warehouse buildings on siding. 


This is a going operation—in a small town where wages are very 
attractive and where labor relations are entirely a company affair. 
Highly skilled milling, laboratory, trafic and management personnel 
now employed and available. Aggressive and experienced sales force. 


. . 

Consider These Freight Advantages 
Ideally located in the East to serve all principal markets from Cleveland Eastward 
EN-LAKE 
- Several million bushels local grains raised 
Excellent export rates all Eastern ports. 


Address 2642, The Northwestern Miller, 114 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y¥. 


AND RAIL Transit established for all 








Immediate action is needed to pre- 
vent mass starvation in India, he said. 

The State Department made public 
Mr. Acheson's prepared statement, in 
which he said he was certain that the 
committee and the Senate “are aware 
of the need and will act as quickly as 
possible.” 

Originally the government asked 
for funds to finance a gift of 2 million 
tons of grain to India. Now it has 
cut back this request to cover 1 mil- 
lion tons for immediate shipments and 
is expected to come back to Congress 
later to ask for the balance of the 
request. 

In the meantime, urgent and imme- 
diate needs for India are being met 
in part by continuing shipments of 
grain by the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. For May, USDA has an- 
nounced a schedule of 275,000 tons 
of wheat and 100,000 tons of coarse 
grains for India. 

These shipments are being paid for 
out of Indian credits and do not rep- 
resent any part of the indicated re- 
lief requirements for which India 
says it cannot afford to pay. The 
House delay in acting on the legisla- 
tion was due to a demand on the 
part of a strong congressional bloc. 
It felt that since this was a substan- 
tial gift, some concession was due 
from India at least in the form of 
some trade concessions for purchase 
of U.S. commodities in the future. 

The House rules committee is ex- 
pected to give the Indian aid program 
a green light this week and no doubt 
the House will pass the legislation 
authorizing the appropriations of 
funds for this purpose. In the Senate 
action is also expected as the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee start- 
ed hearings on the measure this week. 
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William Johnstone Dowler 


FORMER WINNIPEG GRAIN 
EXCHANGE PRESIDENT DIES 


WINNIPEG—A past president of 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange and 
vice president of Parrish & Heim- 
becker, Ltd., William Johnstone Dow- 
ler, 64, died here April 14. Born and 
educated in Winnipeg, he entered the 
grain trade in 1903. In 1904, the day 
the Winnipeg Grain & Produce Ex- 
change opened, he joined that body 
and became assistant manager, a po- 
sition he held until joining Parrish & 
Heimbecker in 1912. He has been a 
member of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change since that time, and in 1936 
became its president. 

He was active in sports and was 
a veteran of World War I. He was 
past potentate of the Shriners Khar- 
tum Temple; president of the Mid- 
west Shrine Assn.; vice president, 
Winnipeg unit, Shriners Hospital for 
Crippled Children; treasurer and 
comptroller of finances for the YMCA, 
and a trustee and member of Young 
United Church. 
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CHICAGO PRODUCTION MEN 
HEAR EARL HETHERINGTON 


CHICAGO—Members of the Chi- 
cago Bakery Production Club were 
told about wheat and its relation to 
flour quality at their April 11 meet- 
ing in the Civic Opera Building. Guest 
speaker covering the subject was Earl 
Hetherington, General Mills, Inc. 

Mr. Hetherington headquarters in 
Minneapolis and travels through the 
wheat growing areas in charge of 
General Mills’ annual wheat survey. 
He discussed the classes of hard and 
soft winters and hard spring wheats 
and told the production men of the 
various baking characteristics of each. 

Attendance totaled 64 despite a 
heavy rainstorm. The Chicago pro- 
duction club membership has been 
growing rapidly and now totals 66 
bakers, 32 allied tradesmen and 4 
trade press representatives. This in- 
cludes nine bakery and four allied 
trades memberships approved at the 
April 11 meeting. 

Frank Pleitgen, Deppe-Vienna Bak- 
ing Co., president of the production 
club, appointed a nominating com- 
mittee which will recommend candi- 
dates for club offices at the next 
meeting May 9 in the Civic Opera 
Building. Election of officers will be 
held at the June meeting. 
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Plans for National 
Feed Industry 
Show Outlined 


MILWAUKEE—tThe Michigan As- 
sociated Feed Men, in cooperation 
with Michigan State College, are 
making tentative plans for an educa- 
tional exhibit at the National Feed 
Industry Show which will demon- 
strate to sons of feed dealers and 
manufacturers the challenge of the 
growing feed business. The show will 
be held June 4-6 in the Milwaukee 
Arena. 

Prof. A. E. Oliver of Michigan State 
is preparing an exhibit to show what 
has been done in the Michigan State 
18-month elevator and feed training 
course, now in its seventh year. This 
program has been successful in train- 
ing feed employees and sons of own- 
ers 

The annual convention of the Cen- 
tral Retail Feed Assn. will be held at 
the same time as the feed show. Con- 
vention sessions will take place the 
morning of each day, and the arena 
exhibits will be open from noon to 
7 p.m. The association banquet will 
be held Tuesday, June 5. in the Mil- 
waukee Auditorium’s main hall. Thus 
ali activity for the meeting will be 
centered in the Arena-Auditorium 
buildings 

Only a limited amount of exhibit 
space is still available for the Na- 
tional Feed Industry Show, according 
to David K. Steenbergh, co-manager. 
Space sale opened Feb. 7, and most 
of the leading firms in the grain and 
feed trade have booked space, he said. 

Machinery and equipment exhibits 
will be large in number, but in addi- 
tion, feed manufacturers, vitamin 
companies, manufacturers of ingredi- 
ents, feed consultants and industry 
organizations have taken space, show 
managers report, 
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2 FORMER USDA MEN 
RENAMED BY BRANNAN 


WASHINGTON—Charles F. Bran- 
nan, secretary of agriculture, has an- 
nounced the addition to his staff of 
Alfred R. Barnes and Jonathan Garst, 
two farmers and former USDA offi- 
cials, who will work on supply prob- 
lems connected with farm machinery, 
fertilizer, insecticides, and other 
equipment essential to farm produc- 
tion and food distribution. 

Mr. Barnes comes to the depart- 
ment from Huron, S.D., where he 
operates a farm implement business 
and has been state chairman of the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration. Mr. Garst farmed in Iowa 
before taking administrative posts 
with the federal government, after 
which he started operating a farm 
near Davis, Cal. He has also inter- 
ested himself in the progress of 
the fertilizer industry on the West 
Coast. 

Mr. Garst’s first service with the 
USDA began in 1933, when he en- 
tered the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration to assist in agricul- 
tural marketing agreement work. He 
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remained with the AAA until 1935, 
when he went to the Resettlement 
Administration as assistant to the 
director. Later he became assistant 
director, then director of the western 
region, with headquarters in 
Berkeley, Cal. He left the depart- 
ment in 1942. 

Mr. Garst performed special as- 
signments for the Office of the Coor- 
dinator of Inter-American Affairs and 
the War Production Board regarding 
such matters as strategic materials. 
When these special assignments were 
completed, he returned to California 
where he purchased the farm he has 
operated until now. In addition to 
general farming, he has specialized 
in the production of hybrid seed corn. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KANSAS SUMMER FALLOW 
ACREAGE INCREASES 20°, 


TOPEKA, KANSAS—Kansas farm- 
ers summer fallowed 4,388,000 acres 
of cropland during 1950, according to 
the Kansas State Board of Agricul- 
ture and the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. This represents an _ in- 
crease of 20% over the 3,663,000 
acres fallowed in 1949. 

The increase in land available for 
summer fallowing resulted from the 


sharp decrease in wheat seeding in 
the fall of 1949 together with heavy 
spring abandonment of wheat. Of the 
total fallowed, 96% was seeded to 
wheat last fall. 

In the western third of the state, 
wheat seeded on fallow in the fall of 
1950 comprised 57% of all wheat 
seeded. In the central third, wheat 
seeded on fallow represented 12% of 
the 1950 fall seedings. Summer fal- 
lowing is not practiced extensively in 
the eastern third of the state. 

Wheat grown on summer fallow in 
1950 averaged 15.3 bu. per harvested 
acre in the western third of the state, 
compared with 9.5 bu. on continuous 
cropland. 
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EASTERN OPS OFFICE SET 

BOSTON—tThe Office of Price Sta- 
bilization has located at 141 Milk St., 
Boston, to cover the New England 
region. John M. O'Rourke is acting 
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regional director, with Lawrence J 
Bresnehan acting executive officer 
and Joseph M. McDonough, deputy 
regional director. State district offi- 
cers and acting directors are: Ed- 
mund Muskie, Portland, James P. 
Quinn, Concord, N.H., John Gibson, 
Montpelier, Vt., Albert J. Hoban, 
Providence, and James E. Kelly, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 
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AMF BUYS CLEVELAND FIRM 

NEW YORK—In a $3,000,000 cash 
transaction, ownership of the 25-year- 
old Cleveland Welding Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, has passed to the American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co. AMF is paying 
$9 a share for capital stock. No or- 
ganizational or management changes 
are planned for the new subsidiary. 
AMF products include bread wrap- 
pers, mixers, ovens, dough proofers 
and dividers and pretzel and roll ma- 
chines for the baking industry. 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








Dobrys 
Best 


Best of 
the West 


A few strictly protected 
territories open for 
top-rank brokers 


OSTLY, you'll notice, that 

a man who is faithful and 
dependable is a pretty popular 
fellow in his community. People 
like that same quality, too, in the 
things that they buy . . . products 
that give faithful, honest service 
every time. We aim to build 
DOBRY’S BEST and BEST of 
the WEST along just those lines. 
That is the spirit that gives these 
fine flours an extra measure of 
value for the flour jobber. His 
customers soon grow to have faith 
in and depend on the uniform 
good baking character of these 
quality brands. 


JED CHECKUM 
The Dobry Quality 
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THE ROYALTY OF QUALITY BAKERY FLOUR 
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ISMERTA seems to have a magic 
touch when it comes to boosting 
jobber’s sales. For this famous 
brand has richly rewarded jobbers 
who have put sales effort into their 
flour business. The fine response 
from ISMERTA originates with 
the extra quality of this superb 
flour ... the extra care and extra 

craftsmanship of ISMERTA 

millers. 














THE [SMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 





MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











THE GREAT SOUTHWEST offers the finest of 


bread-making wheats in all ranges of protein for ship- 
ment in any direction. And we offer the finest of 

























: KANSAS CITY 
service to millers seeking supplies anywhere in this Board of Trade Bldg. » GRand 7535 
broad area. We are closely in touch with mar- L. D. 299 


kets all the time. And we conduct our business on 
the principle that extra effort and extra service are 
priceless ingredients of every transaction, 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 « Phone L. D. 98 
Stock yards Station 
Operating the Interstate Elevator 
Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 
Co-managers 





In years when crop damage 
occurs the value of Page 
Mills’ favorable location be- 
comes doubly obvious. We 
can draw wheat directly 
without penalty from four 
major wheat growing states 
—Kansas, Oklahoma, Colo- 


rado and Nebraska. 
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ARNOLD OF STERLING 






































O MATTER whether you are large or 

small, your business can profit from : 
the exceptional quality of THORO-BREAD & 
flour. We are not the biggest flour mill nor : 
do we make the most flour, but have the will : 
to produce the best and the skill and facilities f 
to do it. You will find both those priceless 
qualities in THORO-BREAD. 


A few selected territories open 
for brokerage representation 




















ARNOLD OF STERLING 


THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY’ 
STERLING, KANSAS 
Capacity 2,800 Cwt. Daily Wheat Storage 1,000,000 
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Our experience im the handling of the particular high 
protein content hard wheat typical of the grain available 
to us through the advantage of our milling locales. is 
reflected in the flour we produce. 


You can specify a quality hard wheat flour with a protein 
from a low range to as high as 15 protein. You may. also. 
specify ash as low as .38 to as high as .46. 


lt is an exacting and scientific process, controlled by one 
of the finest modern milling laboratories in the industry. 
The result is uniformity of the highest degree in flour of 
the finest quality. 


A bachelor is a man who will get 
married if he can find a girl who loves 
him as much as he does. 


¢¢ ¢ 

Teacher: “This morning I am intro- 
ducing something new. I want you to 
put 20 questions to me—one at a time, 
of course—and see how many I can 
answer.” 

A minute’s pause, after which a 
small boy put up his hand and chirped 
query No. 1, “Please, Miss, Willie 
Wright wants to know how many pe- 
riods there are in a 10¢ bottle of ink.” 

¢ 

Love-making hasn't changed in two 
thousand years. Greek maidens used 
to sit and listen to a lyre all evening, 
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Francis M. Franco 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
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A certain canny Scotsman had car- 
ried on a courtship of several years’ 
: duration without once definitely com- 
i mitting himself. The girl, however, 
i #} i ia gave no sign of being worried. She 
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FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 


25 Broad Street 





New York, N. Y. 








was as noncommittal as her tardy 
lover, and remained unperturbed. 
Then one evening he produced a small 
notebook and, thumbing it, remarked, 
“Maggie, I have been weighin’ up your 
good points, and I have already got 
to ten. When I get to a dozen I'm 
goin’ tae ask ye the fatal question.” 

“Well, I wish ve luck, Jock,” an- 
swered the maiden. “I have also got- 
ten a wee book, and I have been put- 
tin’ down your bad points. There are 
nineteen o’ them now, and when they 
reach the score I'm goin’ tae accept 
the blacksmith!” 


ee ¢ 

Six-year-old Jerry came downstairs 
bellowing lustily. ‘““What’s the mat- 

. 4 ‘IL 5 3 mats ‘ 
S. R. S I RISIK C6 ). ter?” asked his mother. “Papa was 
; hanging pictures and he just hit his 
Flour Mill Agents thumb with a hammer,” said Jerry. 
NEW YORK “That’s not so serious,” soothed his 
mother. “A big man like you shouldn't 
cry at a trifle like that. Why didn’t 
you just laugh?” “I did,” sobbed 


Jerry. 
¢$¢ ¢ 
Alimony: A system by which when 
two people make a mistake, one con- 
tinues to pay for it 
oe ¢ 
“I think that I shall never see a 
hazard rougher than a tree—a tree 
o’er which my ball must fly, if on the 
Import and Export Statistics green it is to lie; a tree which stands 
since 1919 a green = _— and makes the DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
» shot extremely hard; a tree whose Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
ate | le leafy arms extend to kill the mashie , ~ ~s 120 Bawy NEW YORK5, N. ¥ 
shot I send: a tree that stands in ew England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 
silence there, while angry golfers rave 
and swear. Niblicks were made for 
fools like me, who cannot ever miss 


a tree. 
¢?¢ 

A fortune teller gazed into his crys- 
tal ball and told his young woman 
client that something amusing was 
about to happen to her. Then he burst 
into uproarious laughter. The young 
lady rose and smacked his face. “Why 


. cs BREY & SHARPLESS 
did you do that?” asked the astound- 


Se mnt, w | FLOUR 


ways told me to strike a happy me- The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
dium.” 


JOSEPH KASWAN 


Mill Agent and Distributor 


Fine Quality Flour 


New York Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 4, N. ¥. 


























Carvin Hosmer, Sto.te Co. 
Millers Agents 


157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. "12" 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 




















The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR eases 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Produce Exchange 














COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 08 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 


WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
corneicn FLLOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITYLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 

















H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mgr. 


P. E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 























/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 


PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


7 Shenley Avenue NEWARK, N. J. 


Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED 
FLOUR 


NEW YORK 








458 Produce Exchange 














Wyre ot FEEDS ot au nists 


DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 
780-783 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
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MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 











VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, E. C. 38. 
“AVAUMAS, LONDON” 














IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 








J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 


HERTS. ENGLAND 








JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. LTD. 


ABERDEEN, SCOTL AND 








W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


©. IL. F. Business Much Preferred 








ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON’ 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 


The Northwestern Miller 





CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


April 20-21—Oklahoma Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Young- 
blood, Enid; sec., E. R. Humphrey, 
614 First National Bank Bldg., Enid. 

April 22-24 — Southwest Bakers 
Assn., Paso del Norte Hotel, El Paso, 
Texas; sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, P.O. 
Box 127, Albuquerque, N.M. 

April 24-25 — Panhandle Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Herring Hotel, Amar- 
illo, Texas; sec., Joe S. Morris, Merit 
Mills, Inc., Amarillo. 

April 24-25—Bakers’ Forum, Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry of 
Southern California; sec., Phil Seitz, 
Suite 101, 3757 Wilshire Blvd., Los 
Angeles. 

April 27-28—Texas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Plaza Hotel, San An- 
tonio; sec.-treas., Ben M. Ferguson, 
Brackett Grain Co., Fort Worth. 

April 29-May 1 — Texas Bakers 
Assn.; Baker Hotel, Dallas; sec., Mrs. 
Ed Goodman, 1134 National City 
Bldg., Dallas 1. 

April 29-May 2—Lake Michigan 
States Bakers Conference (Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan and Wisconsin bak- 
ers associations) ; Sherman Hotel, Chi- 
cago; acting sec., Thelma E. Dallas, 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 

May 4—Oklahoma Millers Assn.; 
Oklahoma Club, Oklahoma City; sec., 
Paul T. Jackson, 712 City National 
Bldg., Oklahoma City 2. 

May 6-8—Associated Retail Bakers 
of America; William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; ARBA headquarters, 
735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 13, Ill. 

May 6-8—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn.; Albany Hotel, Denver, Colo.; 
sec., Ted W. Kunde, 1727 Wazee, 
Denver 17. 

May 6-9—Southern Bakers Assn., 
Inc.; Palm Beach Biltmore, Palm 
Beach, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 
Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

May 11-12—Kansas Grain, Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn., Hotel Broadview, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec.-treas., O. E. 
Case, 823 Wiley Bldg., Hutchinson. 

May 13—Flour Millers Export 
Assn.; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; sec., Miss Helen Gervais, 
National Press Bldg., Washington 4, 
D.C, 

May 13-14—National Association of 
Flour Distributors; Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago; sec., Wayne G. Mar- 
tin, The Northwestern Miller, 23 
Beaver St., New York 4. 

May 13-17—Super Market Insti- 
tute; Chicago, Ill; exec. dir., Don 
Parsons, 108 Massachusetts Ave., 
Boston 15. 

May 14-15—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th ave. 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

May 14-16—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Herman Steen, 309 W. 
Jackson Blivd., Chicago 6. 

May 14-17—American Institute of 
Baking Sanitation Short Course; 
Park Sheraton Hotel, New York. De- 
tails from Dr. Edward L. Holmes, di- 
rector of sanitation, American Insti- 
tute of Baking, 400 E. Ontario St., 
Chicago 11, Il. 





NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 











FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: “Flormel,” Oslo 

















A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. N. V. igemsens,, Handel-en 


Established 1855 ¢ Industrie Maateschappy 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


94 Meent ROTTERDAM “MEELUNIE” 


Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 





(Flour Union, Ltd.) 








Heerengracht 209 


FIRMA M. WITSENBURG JR. 8 AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Established 1868 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND =~ 
OTHER CEREALS 
POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C Importers of 
Cable Reference: 


Address: _H. Albert De Bary & Co. FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 


“Witburge” Amsterdam 














H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER VAN WALBEEK’S HANDEL- 


GENERAL AGENCY 




















Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of MAATSCHAPPL N.V. 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED 
4 ; IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh, Verhulststraat 141 CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, 2 Ungerplein 2 Rotterdam, Holland 
Codes: Wieeere wine cence a tunes ° Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 
DONSZELMANN EN CO. 0.V. ig a og 7 
Importers Since 1889 OTTO MADSEN 
Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Struisenburgstr. 2 Rotterdam Copenhagen, Denmark 
Cable Address: Semolina Cable Address: “OTTOMADSEN" 
GEBROEDERS VREESWYK EINFUHRHANDEL 
UTRECHT, HOLLAND Mannheim Stuttgart 
D. 3, 15 Neefstrasse 14 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Cable Address: “EINFUHR” 
Importers of Flour and Feedstuffs 
Cable Address: “Medium” into Germany 














N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL “‘CEREALES” 


VAN OLDENBARNEVELTSTRAAT 12° = ROTTERDAM. (HOLLAND) 
Affiliated with: 


G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY 8.A. ANTWERP (BELGIUM) 
Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 








McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 
60a Constitution Street, Leith 
Cable Address: Grains,” Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 

















N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Affiliated with 
COMPAGNIE COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 
Cable Address: “Bejenes,” Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp 








GRIPPELING & & C VERKLEY N. V. 
SINCE 1889 
 Aaemeimaness 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Bd., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








C. MACKPRANG JR. 


Hamburg 36 


Cable Address: Kornmackprang. 


BRANCHES: Bremen + Hannover + Dusseldorf 


Importers of 
GRAIN, FEEDSTUFFS, PULSES 


Own elevators: Port Hamburg, Rethe-Speicher 
Kornhaus Suderelbe. 


Capacity: 1,000,000 bushels. 
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BAKERY TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


¢ 


High 
Protein 


FLOUR 


Low Protein 
Mellow Type 


Wide Tolerance Flours Make 
Happy Production Hours 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Grand Island 


Fremont Hastings 








TOPPER 
FLAMING ARROW 
BIG BOY 


Three Superior Bakery Flours 
Precision Milled 
for Precision Baking 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








GLOBE BAKERS FLOUR 
Globe Cereal Mills 


El Paso, Texas 








Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








. ogee 
King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fitty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











PIRES PEA 
BAKERY FLOURS 


j Milling & ator Co 





Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR ASA 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 











INDEX 


OF ADV 


RTISER 








Abilene Flour Mills Co. 
Acme-Evans Co. .... 

Acme Flour Mills Oo 

Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd. 
Amber Milling Division 
Amendt Milling Co. 
American Flours, Inc. .. 
Ames Harris Neville Co..... 
Angell, GRP. ..ccse. 

Arnold Milling Co. 
Atkinson Milling Co 


Baxter, A. E., a Co.. ° 
Bay State Milling Co.. bance. 
Beardstown Milis 


Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. 

Blair Milling Co. 

Blake, J. H. 

Blodgett, Frank H., 

Bolle & Schilthuis . 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co 
Brey & Sharpless . 
Broenniman Co., Inc, . eas 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co..... 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 


Cahokia Flour Co 

Cameron, John F., & Co.. 5 
Canadian Mfil & Elevator Co.. 
Cargill, Incorporated 

Carr, P. E., & Carr, Pedro, Jr.. 
Carson, Robert, & Co., 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd. 

Chase Bag Co. 

Chatfleld & Woods Sack Co. 
Chelsea Milling Co 


Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R... 


Chickasha Milling Co. 

Chubb & Son 

City Natl Bank & Trust Co 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd 
Cohen, Felix 

Coleman, David, . 

Colorado Milling & Elevator Co... 
Commander-Larabee or Co. 
‘ mmissiehandel Cere t 
Consolidated Flour Mills Cc 
Continental Grain Co. 

Coventry, Sheppard & Co 
Crawford & Law 

Crete Mills 

Crookston Milling Co 


Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co 
De Boer, W., & Co. 

De Lisser, Andrew . 

De Stefano, Ulyases . ‘. 
Deutsch & Sickert Co..... 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc.. 
Donszelmann & Co., Ltd 
Douglas Chemical & Supply C 
Duluth Universal Milling Co 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc... 


Eagle Roller Mill Co ae 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co.. 
Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 
Enns Milling Co 

Evans Milling Co. 


Fant Milling Co 

Farquhar Bros. . 
Feast, C. E., & Co..... 
Fennell, Spence & Co 
Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co.. 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s 
Flour Mills of America, 
Flynn, John M., Co 

Fode, Troels 

Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 
Fort Morgan Millis . 

Franco, Francis M. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills. 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
Garland Mills, Inc, . 
General Mills, Inc 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. . 
Globe Cereal Mills 

Globe Milling Co. 


Goffe & Carkener, Inc 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. 

Gooch Milling & Elevator Co.... 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd... 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co.... 
Green’s Milling Co. 

Grippeling & Verkley 


Habel, Armbrustor & Larsen Co.. 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M 

Hammond Bag & Paper Co 

Harris Bros. & Co., 

Harris, Upham & Co. cas 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., 
Holland Engraving Co. 

Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co 

Hubbard Milling Co. 

Hunter Milling Co. 


Imbs, J. F., Milling Co... 
Inter-Continental Grain Co 
Interstate Grain Corporation 
International Milling Co. 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co.. 
Jennison, W. J., Co 

Jewell, L. 

Johansen, Anth., & Co 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co 
Joseph, I. S., Co., 

Justesen, Brodr 


Kansas Flour Mills Company 
Kansas Grain Company 
Kansas Milling Co 

Kaswan, Joseph 
Kelly-Erickson Co 

Kelly, William, Milling Co..... 
Kenser, Charles H. 

Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc.. 
Kimpton, W. 8S., & Sons... 
King Midas Flour Mills 
King Milling Co. 

Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. 

Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, 
Koerner, John E., & Co... 


LaGrange Mills . 

Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd.. 
Loken & Co 

Luchsinger, Meurs & Co.. 

Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc 

Lysle, J. C., Milling Co.. 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd 
Mackprang, C 

Madsen, Otto 

Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 

N. V. “Meelunie,” Amster 
Mennel Milling Co. 

Mente & Co., Inc. 

Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc.... 
Milling Engineers, Inc. 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau... 


Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 
Minot Flour Mills 

Mitchell, EB. P. 

Montana Flour Mills Co. 
Montgomery Co., The 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co.. 
Morris, Cliff H 

Morrison Milling Co. 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd 
Morten Milling Co 


Natl. Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co 
National Cotton Council 


Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr. 
Neill, Robert, Ltd. . 
New Century Co. ..... 
New Era Milling Co... 
Noblesville Milling Co. 
Nootbaar, H. V., & Co... 
Norenberg & Belsheim 
Norris Grain Co. 
Norton, Willis, 
Novadel-Agene Corp. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills, Co., 
Osieck & Co. 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 
Pearistone, H. 8., Co 

Peek Bros. 

Penn, William, Flour Co 
Pillman & Phillips 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

Pratt, R. C 

Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
Prina, Frank R., Corp..... 


Quaker Oats Co. 


Rademaker, H. J. B 

Red Wing Milling Co...... er eee 
Richardson, James, & Bons, “Lta. 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd. 
Robinson Milling Co 

Rodney Milling Co 

Ross Milling Co 

Ruoff, A., & Co., N. V ° coe 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd........ 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 

Russell Milling Co. 

Rutherfurd, W. H., 


St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Saxony Mills . 

Schneider, W. H., Company.. 
Schultz, Baujan & Co. 

Scott, Mungo, Ltd 

Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc 
Siebel, J. E., Sons’ Co. 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain ‘Co. 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., I 

Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, 
Southwestern Laboratories 
Spindler, L. G. 

Springfield Milling Corp. 
Standard Milling Co. 

Stannard, Collins & Co. 

Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. 

Stolp & Co., Ltd. 

Stratton Grain Co. 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. 
Strisik, S. R., Co. 

Sullivan & Kennedy 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. . . 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd..... 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. 

lex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co. 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd.. 
Tidewater Grain Co. 

Toronto Elevators, Ltd. 
Tri-State Milling Co. 


Uhimann Grain Co 
United Grain Growers, 
Urban, George, Milling Co... 


Valley Grain Co 

Valier & Spies Milling Company 

Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 

Van Dusen Harrington Co. 

Van Walbeek’s Handel- 
Maatschappij N. V. 

Verhoeff's Meel- seectaat 

Vis, P. C., & 

Voigt Milling Ce. 

Vos, M. J. 

Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. 
Wamego Milling Co. 

Watson & Philip, Ltd 

Watson Higgins Milling Co. 
Weber Flour Mills Co 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co 
Western Assurance Co. 

Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 
Western Milling Co. 

Western Star Mill Co. 

White & Co. 

Whitewater Flour Mills Co. 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. 

Williams Bros. Co. ...... 
Williams, Cohen EB., & Sons 
Witsenburg, Firma, M., Jr.. 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








“DIAMOND D” 


\ High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 





Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 


WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
enum — 


rating: 
Chicago Green’ Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, 


Kansas 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Main Office: 
Board of Trade Building 











STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 























N\ There's a Coach... 


In [our processing, too 


Just as the third-base coach in baseball guides the runners with his experienced 
judgment, so will the N-A Flour Service Division help you with your flour treatment 
problems. With over twenty-five years’ experience in bleaching, maturing, and en- 
riching flour, they will handle these processing operations with ease and efficiency. 

The N-A Servicemen, highly trained and thoroughly competent, will frequently 
inspect your mill to ensure that the time-tested N-A products are most effectively 
applied. With their extensive knowledge of flour milling, they can quickly spot and 
correct potential sources of trouble and thus prevent costly last minute emergencies. 
The N-A laboratories and staff, a vital part of the service, will gladly work with you 
and your consultants on any problems involving bleaching, maturing, or enriching. 
Call your nearest N-A Representative. He will quickly show you how the N-A Flour 


Service Division, with its servicemen and laboratory staff, can be your “coach” and 
thus help you score “winning runs” in flour milling. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


NOVADEL-AGENE 


NA- 46 BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 





6 
Tue rr 
DYOX 

for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 
for uniform enrichment 








awe uee sLRVICE BULLETIN BOARD: 


Can your schools pass this test? 


1. Are classrooms large enough for the classes? 
2. Are lighting, heating and plumbing modern and adequate? 
\re up-to-date textbooks and other supplies available? 
Are teachers well trained, well qualified? 


\re recreational facilities suitable and sufficient? 


The answer to each of these questions should, of course, be 
YES. 100°) is the only passing grade. If your schools are 


over-crowded, under-staffed or half-equipped, there’s apt to 
be trouble ahead. 


Just three years from now there will be five children in 
school for every four who were there last year. And the 
number will keep increasing for at least five years more. 
What kind of an education will those children get? 


The right to a good education is the birthright of every 
American. And the strength of America depends upon the 
education of these future citizens. Right now, in your own 
community, intelligent, public-spirited citizens are working 
with teachers and educators to improve your schools, to be 


ready for the future. They need your active, whole-hearted 
support. Will you give it to them? 


WE NEED OUR SCHOOLS—OUR SCHOOLS NEED US 





